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“As long as rape is deemed unspeakable - 


and is therefore not fully and honestly spoken 
of — the public outrage will be muted as well.” 


So wrote Des Moines Register Editor Geneva Overholser in a 
column about rape and her hope that someday rape victims 
would feel they could willingly identify themselves. and by 
speaking out force society to deal more directly with the crime. 
The column moved Nancy Ziegenmeyer of Grinnell. Iowa. to 
publicly tell her story. The result: a compelling five-part series 
that dealt forthrightly with the rape and its aftermath and 
prompted a national debate on when or whether rape victims’ 
names should be used. Reporter Jane Schorer wrote the story. 
Photographer David Peterson captured Ziegenmeyer in her 
court appearances and other settings. Sunday Editor Michael 
Wegner handled the sensitive editing. Combined. they produced 
a caring story of a courageous woman. Powerful journalism. in 


The Des Moines Register tradition. Clockwise, from 







Xam aie are Schorer, Overholser, 


Wegner and Peterson. 








The Best Two Paper Buy In New York’s Capital Region 
Proudly Announces 


LOCAL RATE 
EFFICIENCY FOR 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS! 


° 44% DISCOUNT OFF Individual Newspaper Rates! 
«40% LOWER CPMs On Net Audience Delivery! 
¢ Net Rates BELOW 32’’ LOCAL Contract Rates! 


No Contract Necessary — No Minimum Sizes 


Call Chris Cunningham jr. 
at (518) 454-5680 and ask about 
THE ALBANY, N.Y. POWER PACKAGE 


Represented by Sawyer Ferguson Walker 


THE TIMES UNION 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
















KING FEATURES 
Salutes a 
LEGENDARY CARTOONIST 
apt cf 


1967 National Cartoonists Society (NCS) 
Best Humor Strip Award 
1968 NCS Reuben Award: Cartoonist of the 
Year 
1970 International Congress of Comics 
Yellow Kid Award for 
Best Cartoonist, Lucca, Italy 
1971 « NCS Best Humor Strip Award 
¢ Best Cartoonist of the Year: France's 
Highest Award 
1972 NASA Public Service Award 
1973 « NCS Best Animation Film Award 
¢ Advertising Council Silver Bell 
Award for Best TV Commercial— 
Animation 
1974 International Society of Radio & TV 
Broadcasters Golden Spike Award for 
Best Animated TV Commercial 
1975 Swedish Academy of Comic Art 
Adamson Award for Best Graphic Artist 
1980 NCS Best Humor Strip Award 
1981 NCS Elzie Segar Award for Outstanding 
Contributions to Comic Art 
1982 * Yorkton Film & Video Festival 
(Canada) Golden Sheave Award 
for Best Spontaneous Humor 
¢ Yorkton Special Jury Award for 
Outstanding Animation Overall 
¢ NCS Best Humor Strip Award 
1983 NCS Best Humor Strip Award 
1986 Dallas Press Club Katie Awards for Best 
Magazine Cover 
1988 Telly Award, Best TV Commercial— 
Animation 
1990 NCS Best Comic Strip Artist Award 


Wizard of Id ©1990 King Features Syndicate, Inc 


B.C. ©1990 Creators Syndicate, Inc. 
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JUNE 

10-13—Newspaper Personnel Reiations Association, Annual Conference, 
Hotel E! Dorado, Santa Fe. 

13-15—Suburban Newspapers Management Conference, San Antonio. 

13-16—Association of Free Community Newspapers, Annual Convention, 
Tropicana Resort & Casino, Las Vegas. 

13-16—Association of American Editorial Cartoonists, Four Seasons 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

13-17—National Federation of Press Women, Communications Conference, 
Mariott Hotel, Albuquerque. 

14-16—Fiorida Press Association, Annual Convention, Fort Lauderdale. 

16-20—ANPA/TEC Conference, Las Vegas. 

17-21—ANCAM Conference, Skyline Hotel, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

17-22—Gannett Center for Media Studies, Sixth Annual Leadership for 
Journalism and Mass Communication Education, Gannett Center, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

21-23—Tennesee Press Association, Anniversary Convention, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. 

24-27—ICMA Sales Conference, Hyatt Regency Embarcadero, San Fran- 
cisco. 

27-7/1—Associated Press Sports Editors, Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 


JULY 
3-7—Nationai Press Photographers Association, 45th Annual Convention 
and Education Days, Doubletree Inn, Orange, Calif. 
11-15— international Society of Weekly Newspaper Editors, Conference, 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. 
15-18—INAME Mid-Year Saies Conference and Workshops, Opryland 
Hotel, Nashville. 
15-18—International Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives, 
Opryland Hotei, Nashville. 
22-24—Newspaper Literacy Conference, Sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
26-29—North Carolina Press Association, 117th Annual Convention, Kiawah 
Island Resort, Charleston, S.C. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JUNE 
14—NENA Sports Writing and Editing Workshop, Worcester Marriott, 
Lincoin Square Worcester, Mass. 
17-22—American Press Institute, Business and Economic News Coverage, 
Reston, Va. 
18-7/27—Poynter Institute for Media Studies: Writing-Newswriting and Editing 
for Liberal Arts Students, St. Petersburg. 
20-21—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Advanced Reporting, India- 
napolis. 
24-27—-American Press Institute, Regional Workshop for Reporters, Hilton 
Inn, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


JULY 
13—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Copy Editing Seminar, Inland 
Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 
15-18—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Newsroom Management, Houston. 
19—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Layout and Design Seminar, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Il. 
22-25—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Editorial Page Design and Content, 
Little Rock. 
29-8/1—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Layout, Design and Graphics, 
Roanoke, Va. 
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"HERE COMES MURPHY - BACK FROM THE BIG EVENT~ 


“Ie YOU ASK ME, WHO-WHAT- WHERE-WHEN HAVE BEEN 
REPLACED BY WACKY-WIERD-WILD AND WOOLLY AROUND HERE- 


About Awards 


Washington, D.C., SPJ citations. Washington Times 
editor in chief Arnaud de Borchgrave has won the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the Washington chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journalists for his outstanding 
contributions to the area’s journalism. 

Julius Duscha, retiring as director of the Washington 
Journalism Center, was selected for a special citation for 
his lifetime service to American journalism. 

They were given the awards at a dinner June 5. 





Golden Quill. Bill Lueders, news editor of Isthmus, a 
weekly newspaper in Madison, Wis., has won the 1990 
Golden Quill for opinion writing in the non-daily field. 

The winning article deals with Wisconsin’s welfare sys- 
tem. 

The award is presented by the International Society of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors. 
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INDECO NO-NO 0IN( 6) SAS 
‘NO-TIME-LA PSE” 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ikon Still Video 
Camera and Lenses 


Video 
Floppy Disc 


Photo 
Transmitter 


Now Editors Can Be Using Photos 
Seconds After They're Shot. 


The Nikon Still Video Camera System is not only 
news, but it will change the way you gather news. 

Imagine you're covering an event. You set the camera's 
exposure, shutter speed up to 1/2000th of a second, 
equivalent film speeds of 400, 800 or 1600 ISO and focus 
through the specially designed 10-40mm f/1.4 or 
11-120mm f/2 Nikkor lens. You fire off a mini-floppy 
(not roll) of as many as 50 shots. At up to 20 images 
per second, this can be accomplished before you 
can say ‘Say Cheese.’ 

Now you pop the disc out of the camera and into 
the portable transmitter. The modular plug of any phone 
or car phone links the transmitter to any standard 
wire photo receiver. For pay phones there's an acoustic 
coupler. So, within seconds, your editor on the 
other side of the world is choosing from 
out-of-this world pictures. 

The fully-programmable camera (QV-1000C) 
features built-in metering, adjustable eyepoint, LCD 
display through the viewfinder, accessory hot-shoe 
and tripod socket. There's an adapter that lets it 


©1990 Nikon Inc. 


take most Nikon F series lenses. The monochrome 
high-resolution wideband transmitter (QV-1010T) 
has a built-in monitor for field editing and 
simultaneously transmits month/date/year/hour/ 
minute, an 18 character caption of your choice and 
much more. And the whole system fits into a 
compact, easy-to-carry case. 

If you want high quality photography with no 
time lapse, don’t let any time lapse. Because the 
Nikon Still Video Camera System moves fast. 

For additional information, write or phone: 
Nikon Electronic Imaging, Dept. F1, 

101 Cleveland Ave., Bayshore, NY 11706, 
(516) 222-0200 Ext. 324. 


Nikon 


ELECTRONIC IMAGING 


Come See Us At: ANPA/TEC ’90 Booth #340 











Press building offers reduced rent for East bloc bureaus 


The National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C., is offering dis- 
counted rental rates to new tenants 
from Eastern Europe and emerging 
democracies in an effort to make it 
easier for the emerging media to 
establish bureaus in Washington. 

According to Bill Hickman, presi- 
dent of the National Press Building 
Corp., the offer has been extended 
while many of these media organiza- 





tions are in Washington for the sum- 
mit. The idea behind the offer is to 
make sure any media which want to 
establish bureaus in D.C. can do so. 

More than one-third of the 300 
offices in the National Press Building, 
which is two blocks from the White 
House, are leased by news organiza- 
tions from 23 nations. 

Hickman said about 97% of the 
space is already leased, but there are 





10-12 smaller offices available. 

Also housed in the building are the 
National Press Club and the Foreign 
Press Center. 

Rental rates on office space the first 
year of a three-year term will be 
halved for new leases signed between 
June 1-Aug. 31. The second-year rent 
will be charged at three-quarters of 
the going rate, and the full rate would 
apply the third year. 








IN BRIEF 





Ingie to head 
Calif. coalition 


Bob Ingle, executive editor of the 
San Jose Mercury News, has been 
elected president of the California 
First Amendment Coalition. 

He succeeds Mel Opotowsky, 
senior managing editor of the Press- 
Enterprise in Riverside, the organiza- 
tion’s founder and first president. 

The coalition is an umbrella group 
Tepresenting print and broadcast jour- 
nalists and news executives. Its 
activities include an action line for 
Fol problems. Terry Francke, a 
lawyer, is CFAC’s executive direc- 
tor. 

The coalition plans research semi- 
nars and publications “to combat offi- 
cial secrecy and protect news profes- 
sionals from government censorship 
and other interference,” Francke 
said. 

Ingle, who will serve a three-year 
term, will head the board of directors. 
Also elected to the board were Bruce 
Brugmann, publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Guardian; Linda Deutsch, 
Associated Press, Los Angeles, and 
Opotowsky. 


ANA urges moves 
to beat 
phone fraud 


The Association of National 
Advertisers has endorsed the need for 
government intervention to eliminate 
telemarketing fraud. 

In comments submitted to the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, the ANA noted 
its concern over pending legislation 
which proposes granting broad pow- 
ers to the states in enforcing laws 





against disreputable telemarketers. 
In its statement to the committee, 
the ANA said the proposed legislation 
raises “very basic questions as to the 
appropriate relationship between the 
federal government and the states 
concerning the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. In ANA’s view, 
responsibility for regulating interstate 
commerce should reside predomi- 
nantly with the federal government. 


Knight fellows 
announced 


Twelve U.S. journalists and seven 
from other countries have been 
awarded John S. Knight Fellowships 
at Stanford University for the 1990-91 
academic year. 

They will pursue independent 
courses of study and take part in spe- 
cial seminars in the program that is in 
its 25th year at Stanford. 

The American fellows receive most 
of their support from a Knight Foun- 
dation grant. The international fellows 
are supported by the Reuter Founda- 
tion, the German Marshall Fund of 
the United States, the Knight Founda- 
tion and the Asia Foundation. 

James V. Risser is the progam’s 
director and James R. Bettinger, 
deputy director. 

The U.S. fellows are Karlyn Baker, 
Washington Post; Frederick Burger, 
Anniston (Ala.) Star; Rose Clotta, 
Buffalo News; Phyllis Crockett, 
National Public Radio; Louis Freed- 
berg, Pacific News Service; Christy 
George, WGBH-TV, Boston; Ricki 
Green, WETA-TV, Washington, 
D.C.; Keven Guillory, KQED-FM, 
San Francisco; Kathleen Kiely, 
Houston Post; Jessie Mangallman, 
New York Newsday; Ed Marston, 
High County News, Paonia, Colo.; 
Michael Zieienziger, San Jose Mer- 
cury News. 





International: Romina de los 
Reyes, Manila Chronicle; Yung-te- 
Lee, Independence Evening Post, 
Taipei; Nirmal Mitra, Sunday maga- 
zine, New Delhi; Leonarda Reyes, El 
Norte, Monterey, Mexico; Mario 
Vitor Santos, Folha de Sao Paulo, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Dietlind Stolle, 
Radio Rostock, German Democratic 
Republic; Leonid Zagalsky, Litera- 
turnaya Gazyeta, Moscow. 


UPI offers 
PAC information 


United Press International now 
offers reports on money contributed 
to congressional election campaigns 
by political action committees (PACs) 
and other special-interest groups. 

The UPI Political Finance Report 
with PAC FACTS was developed by 
political finance editor Edward 
Roeder, author of PACS Americana, 
a guide to financial contributions and 
interests identified in 1988 congres- 
sional elections. 


N.M. group to 
work for 


open government 


Journalists, lawyers and citizens in 
New Mexico have founded a non- 
profit foundation to work for open 
government there. 

The New Mexico Foundation for 
Open Government, with former 
Associated Press executive Robert 
H. Johnson as executive director, has 
joined a lawsuit by the Albuquerque 
Journal, Albuquerque Tribune and 
KOB-TV to force open records of the 
search for a president of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. It also operates a 
hotline, a newsletter and seminars. 
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We're helping NIE 
give Johnny a oad reason to read. 


Why Johnny can’t read could be because he thinks 
he’s got better things to view. 


The good news is we can draw the video generation 
back to the power of the printed word through 
sponsorship of Newspaper in Education programs. 


That’s why Kruger is underwriting a significant 
portion of the NIE campaign with donations to 
schools through customers who offer these programs. 


The newspaper medium bridges the gap between 
textbook learning and the real world. The practical 
literacy newspapers provide also offers young 
minds the opportunity to develop a lasting sense 

of social and civic responsibility. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to spread 
the good word on the printed page. Call your 
Kruger sales representative for all the facts. 
Together we can reach a generation of Johnnys. 


44 Kruger 


We're making news in newsprint technology. 











INTRODUCING 
CONTROL IN 
A TIME OF 
UNCERTAINTY. 


ee. 


These are unpredictable times in the newspaper industry. These 
are difficult days for newspaper executives working to keep their 
operations profitable. 

Newspapers cannot afford to be fragmented any longer Separate 
departments with separate systems add up to an inefficient operation. 
Integrated Newspaper Systems International offers the control necessary 


to survive the changes in this volatile industry. 


We are the newspaper systems integrators. It's our only busi- 


ness. We've been at it successfully for 11 years. From us, you can have 


one solution that controls every department in your newspaper. 











From editonal to circulation — and everything in between. And that help you define your hardware, software and people needs. And then 


makes good business sense. In fact, in these uncertain times, it makes we'll supply you with a totally integrated system that will give you the 


crucial business sense. So call us at 913-451-4618. Our team will control you need in these times of change. 


™ 


INTEGRATED NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Total Systems. Total Control. 


Circulation Management Systems © Consultation © Site Analysis & Systems Design © Payroll Systems * Accounts Payable Systems * Maintenance 
Training * Advertising Management Systems © Financial Management Systems © Editorial Systems * IBM® Platforms * On-Time Delivery 
Classified Advertising Systems * 24-Hour Support 


12 Corporate Woods * 10975 Benson © Overland Park, Kansas 66210 * 913-451-4618 © FAX: 913-451-3126 
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Computers and the FolA 


The problem of computerized records in Washington being used by 
federal agencies to deny information to reporters under the Freedom 
of Information Act was the subject of a discussion before the Free- 
dom of Information Foundation of Texas June 1. 

Rep. Bob Wise (R.-W. Va.), chairman of the House Committee on 
Information, Justice and Agriculture, noted that with computerized 
records “agencies can find new excuses to withhold data. One ploy is 
to agree to provide the data on paper, but to deny the database in 
electronic format. This prevents others from using the data indepen- 
dent of the agency and preserves the agency’s monopoly over its 
information.” 

There are at least two bills in Congress which would apply the 
FolIA specifically to electronically stored information. However, 
Rep. Wise urged caution in rushing to amend the Act. He said it is 
basically good law and tampering with it might produce more harm 
than benefit. 

He plugged for his own bill, the Paperwork Reduction Act 
Reauthorization (H.R. 3995) which would establish statutory policies 
requiring more active dissemination by agencies and would prevent 
them from controlling information “in ways that restrict public access 
to public information.” It would make electronic data routinely avail- 
able “without the hassle or delays of the FoIA,” he said. 

This problem was discussed thoroughly at the meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors last April. When President 
George Bush spoke to the editors he was told about the inadequacies 
of FoIA and was asked if he would push to eliminate delays in 
releasing information under the Act. His reply was: 

“T’m not sure I know enough about the mechanics of it but, yes, I 
would be interested if there are things we can do to streamline it and 
make it more efficient because the law was passed to facilitate the 
distribution of information and, if that’s not working, I think we 
should look at it.” (E&P, April 28, Page 8.) 

Has anyone asked the president if he has taken a “look at it,” and 
what, if anything, has been done? Whether the White House would 
favor Rep. Wise’s approach, or the bills amending the Act, or 
perhaps an executive order, something must be done. Secrecy is 
rampant in official Washington, and always has been. In 1989 the 
number of secrets declared classified reached 6,796,501—13 per mi- 
nute—according to the Information Security Oversight Office. Add 
computerized data to that figure and the result boggles the mind. 


Nielsen ratings 


For many years the television networks have grown fat relying on 
the Nielsen ratings to show their large audiences. Nielsen now is in 
disfavor because its ratings have shown a decline in viewers. The 
networks that believed Nielsen has always been right now say it 
must be wrong so they are scrambling to devise their own audience 
measurement systems. Acting like spoiled brats, they tend to prove 
that all those projections of multimillion audiences, on which high ad 
rates were based, were as inaccurate then as the networks claim they 
are now. 





Charter Member 


The Audit Bureau 
AS Audit _ of Circulations ABP 
Bureau Member 


American Newspaper ANPA 
Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
Robert U. Brown 


Managing Editor 
John. Cone 


Associate Editors 
David Astor, George Garneau, 
James Rosenberg, Lenora Williamson 


Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 


Washington Editor 
Debra Gersh 


West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


gy ag 
Steven A. Townsley 


Sales Representatives : 
Stephanie T. Cooper, Robert N. Glassman, 
Richard H. Henrichs, Robert J. Mathes 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 


Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smith 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10011; (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 
929-1259 

Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 501, 
Scraie ll. 60603; (312) 641-0041; FAX (312) 
641-0043. Mark Fitzgerald, Editor; Richard H. 
Henrichs, Sales Representative. 


Washington, D.C.: National Press a Suite 
1128, Washington, D.C. 20045; (202) 662- 
7234. Debra Gersh, Editor. 


Long Beach: 369 Seville Mag Long Beach, Calif. 
814; (213) 597-1159; FAX (213) 597-1776. 
M. L. Stein, Editor. 


Los Angeles: 3250 Wilshire Bivd., Ste. 801, 90010; 
(213) 382-6346, FAX (213) 382-1108. W. Mar- 
shall—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. Reps. 


San Francisco: 450 Sansome St., Ste. 1420, 
94111; (415) 421-7950, FAX (415) 398-4156. 
P. Scott—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. 
Reps. 

Toronto: 148 King Rd. E., King, Ontario LOG 1KO; 
(416) 833-6200, FAX (19) 833-2116. Donald 


Fenn, Fenn Co., Inc., Ad Representatives. 
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Microfilm copies of Editor & Publisher are available in 16mm 
microfilm, 35mm microfilm and 105mm microfiche from: 
University Microfilms International, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48106. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Comparing English Composition with news stories 


B.G. Ellis’ recent Shop Talk com- 
paring English with journalism 
sparked many comparisons in my 
mind. 

For one, in Freshman Composition 
I wrote 10 compositions and received 
five credits or a half-credit per com- 
position. In Introduction to News- 
writing, I wrote 18 stories and received 
three credits or one-sixth credit 
per story. Also, I improved as a writer 
more in Introduction to Newswriting 
than I did in Freshman Composition. 

The English composition is worth 
three times the credit as the news 
story. The English composition is 
three times as complicated as the 
news story. 

The formula for writing an English 
composition is as follows 

1. Tell them what you are going to 
say. 

2. Say it. 

3. Tell them what you said. 

The formula for writing a news 
story is as follows: 

1. Say it. 

The composition of each form is 
simpler than legal and academic writ- 
ing. The formula for legal and bureau- 
cratic writing is: 

1. Tell them what you are going to 
say and add unnecessary words. 

2. Say it and add and append 
unnecessary and superfluous words 
and phrases. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 
50 years ago... 


500th anniversary of the inven- 
tion of movable type by Johann 
Gutenberg observed by the press. 

* * * 

Third-quarter newsprint prices re- 
main stable at $49 per ton, as 
announced by Great Northern Paper 
Company. 

* * 
New York Times editorial advo- 


3. Tell them what you said and add, 
append and stick on unnecessary, 
superfluous and redundant words, 
phrases and verbiage. 

The formula for academic writing, 
such as academic journals and doc- 
toral dissertations is as follows: 

1. Tell them what you might say. 

2. Tell them what everybody else 
said. 

3. Tell why you can say what you 
might be saying. 

4. Tell why you cannot say what 
you might be saying. 

5. Tell them what you might have 
said. 

6. Do not under any circumstances 
whatsoever, lest you lose tenure or be 
cast into hell, come close to, think 





about, or come close to thinking 
about telling them what you are going 
to say. 

7. Do not under any circumstances 
whatsoever, lest you lose tenure or be 
cast into hell, come close to, think 
about, or come close to thinking of 
saying it. 

8. Do not under any circumstances 
whatsoever, lest you lose tenure or be 
cast into hell, come close to, think 
about or come close to thinking about 
telling them what you said. 

Would someone please tell us the 
formula for writing press releases and 
VCR instruction books? 


Topp S. BERGMANN 
Fostoria, Ohio 


‘Spoiled brat journalism’ 


The Viewpoint article “A tale of 
two cities” (E&P, April 21, P. 36) 
about a writer’s difficulties in cover- 
ing the East German election, is an 
example of “Spoiled brat” journal- 
ism. This is when the reporter 
becomes the focal point and the event 
becomes secondary. 

We were in East Berlin to witness a 
unique moment in history. The 
moment had been accelerated 
because of the massive exodus of 
East Germans to the West. With bus 
drivers abandoning their vehicles, 





and doctors and other workers 
deserting their posts, East German 
officials were busy trying to hold the 
country together. They had no time to 
make ice cubes for visiting journal- 
ists. Nor did they have time to erect 
the infrastructure that would have 
made life easier for Dan Ehrlich. 

I was also at the International Press 
Center. It was hectic and the staffers 
tried to accommodate the media 
hordes. One receptionist told me they 
had registered 3,000 journalists.“We 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Space Pickup and Delivery 
In a mission set for launch 

Monday, shuttle astronauts 

are to rendezvous with the 

Long Duration Exposure 

Facility in an orbit more 

than 200 miles above Earth. 

This 30-foot-long satellite 

has been in orbit almost 

six years testing metals, 
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plastics, electronics and 
other materials for future 
spacecraft. 

Astronauts will attempt to 
retrieve it on the fourth day 
of the 10-day flight. They 
will extend the Columbia's 


The Federal Trade Commission 
reports that after examining 220,760 
newspaper advertisements, 643,796 
radio advertisements, and 10,927 
direct mail pieces it found that only 
236, or 3/1000 of 1%, required further 


investigation for honesty and truth. 
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When Cleveland talks, the nation listens. 

To everything from interactive videos to annual 
reports, from TV commercials to news releases, 
from matchbooks to magazines. 

That's because America's north coast delivers 
top-quality communications services at prices 
that offer a much better value than on the other 
coasts. 

“We've been to New York and we've come back 
to Cleveland for our marketing-communication 
services; says Jess Bell, President of Bonne Bell, 





Inc.“We can count on better service and ideas that 
are fresh, innovative and affordable” 

William Oliver, Vice President, Communications 
of TRW Inc. echoes this thought. “Because we do 
business around the world, we could go to sources 
almost anywhere. But we choose to rely on the 
world-class professional services we get here in 
Cleveland? 

And Cleveland's the first city in the country to 
have. its own federation of professional communi- 
cations organizations, the Cleveland Communi- 


cates Council, actively promoting the city’s 
diverse communication resources. 

Take a good look at the new Cleveland. It’s one 
city that’s never at a loss for words. 


CLEVELAND 
The Plain Dealer ' 


One of a series of messages from the New Cleveland Campaign, the community-wide marketing-communications program for Cleveland in cooperation with the Cleveland Communicates Council. 
Write or call George N. Miller, Executive Director, New Cleveland Campaign, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. (216) 621-6725. 
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Marines and the media 


Officers brush up on how to conduct themselves with reporters 


By Debra Gersh 


As the face of modern warfare has 
changed from high-intensity combat, 
such as that experienced during the 
World Wars, to more low-intensity 
actions, such as the recent exercises 
in Panama and Grenada, the Marines 
are rethinking the way they do com- 
bat and the way they deal with the 
media in combat situations. 

At the Command and Staff College 
(CSC) and the Amphibious Warfare 
School (AWS) at Quantico, Va., 
Marine officers recently spent a few 
days learning not only what the media 
do but also how to conduct them- 
selves in a television interview. 

The training was broken down into 
essentially two parts — the first, half- 
day sessions at CSC and AWS, and 
the second, “live” interviews with 
reserve officer trainers in front of 
video cameras. 

The training is not unique to Quan- 
tico. 

For example, the reserve public 
affairs officers who conducted the on- 
camera interview training there also 
travel around the country offering 
similar training to Marines of all 
ranks. 

The symposia with the media began 
at CSC and AWS with a keynote 
speaker, Professor Laird B. Ander- 
son from American University, who 
explained the First Amendment and 
its relationship to military and 
defense. 

Anderson’s keynote, however, was 
just a warmup for the exchanges to 
come between the Marines and the 
media. 

Following panel discussions at 
CSC and AWS, the media representa- 
tives split up and met with smaller 
groups of Marines. 

In these sessions many of the 
frustrations and misunderstandings 
from both sides got a chance to meet 
head-on. 

During his breakout session, Bob 
Timberg of the Baltimore Sun, who is 


currently on a leave of absence from 
the paper to write a book, told the 
group he has participated in meetings 
like this before, often called “media 
bashing sessions.” 

“I think your problems are real 
problems,” he told a group of majors 
at CSC. “I hope you recognize the 
problems of the press are real too. 

“Most reporters — not publishers 
or editors — are probably more like 
you than you’d ever guess,” he 
added. “They’re type-A personali- 
ties. You give them a mission, they’re 
going to do it. When you recognize 
that, you might understand them a 
little better.” 


| an action is not important, and he 
does not want to be asked about it. 
His job is to accomplish his mission as 
ordered. 

In addition, he noted, he will likely 
get in trouble if he answers incor- 
rectly, so the atmosphere tends to get 
very tense when the press is around. 

During one of his breakout ses- 
sions, James C. Hyde of Armed 
Forces Journal International, per- 
haps stating the obvious, told a group 
of captains he knew they were “not 
going to wake up tomorrow and say, 
‘Journalists are great,’ ” but he noted 
they should use the opportunity of the 
day’s meetings to talk to press rep- 











“Most reporters — not publishers or editors — are 
probably more like you than you’d ever guess,” he 
added. “They’re type-A personalities. You give them a 
mission, they’re going to do it.” 





One major asked Timberg if the 
press was not just out looking for 
stories about mistakes to make the 
military look bad — a question other 
Marines asked at other times, as well. 

Timberg explained that stories 
about routine exercises are nothing 
more than “puff” stories. 

“Things need to happen. We have 
to put in things that are interesting,” 
he explained. 

In another group’s discussion on 
the Panama press pool — another 
frequent topic — one major said he 
did not want the responsibility of giv- 
ing the media access when he did not 
know if any one of them might be a 
risk. 

“Don’t ask me to trust the media. 
The one [reporter] I can’t trust puts 
my people at risk,” he noted. 

While engaged in combat, talking to 
the press is not at the top of a Marine’s 
list. 

As one captain noted in the AWS 
sessions, how he feels during or after 


resentatives rather than use the 
meeting as a chance to “get” the 
media. 

Despite the sometimes bitter 
exchanges, Maj. Dennis Eugene 
Watts, who has attended the last few 
seminars, said this was less volatile 
than previous meetings. 

“I think it’s gotten better,” he said. 
“There’s more understanding as to 
what each other’s job is.” 

The next part of the media training, 
held a few days later, put the Marines 
in front of the cameras for interviews 
that were critiqued. Then the Marines 
got a second chance to be inter- 
viewed. 

What they didn’t know, however, 
was that the Marine reservists con- 
ducting the on-camera training all 
planned to go easy in the first inter- 
views and then hard in the second. 

“They’re used to being in a tight 
military community,” noted Reserve 
Lt. Col. Lorraine Goodrich, who con- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ducts these sessions around the coun- 
try for Marines of all ranks. “They 
have to explain themselves so people 
can understand.” 


“In the next low-intensity conflict, 
you’re going to shape public percep- 
tion whether you like it or not,” 
explained Reserve Lt. Col. Mike 
Moran, a free-lance video producer 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Last summer, U.S. Rep. Carl 
Pursell, a Republican from Plymouth, 
Mich., vowed to sponsor repeal of the 
1970 Newspaper Preservation Act if 
the Supreme Court approved the 
Detroit newspapers joint operating 
agreement. 

On June 6, Pursell made good on 
that promise by introducing legisla- 
tion repealing the act, but permitting 











from San Diego, to his class. 

“That’s a weapon,” he said point- 
ing to the camera. “The perception of 
the American public will be shaped 
aimost instantly by television.” 

Although the training teaches the 
Marines how to get their point across 
in eight seconds, Moran said they 
“don’t teach them to lie or fudge the 
truth, [but to] be open, honest and 
candid.” 

At the end of their second inter- 
views, most of the majors questioned 
said they had not expected to, but 
they had enjoyed it, although some 


ment you are intertwining two things 
that should not be intertwined,” he 
added. 

Pursell originally supported the 
JOA between Gannett’s Detroit News 
and Knight-Ridder’s Detroit Free 
Press—a partial merger that was 
approved on a 4-4 Supreme Court 
vote last November — but had 
changed his mind by the time of last 
summer’s hearings on the NPA con- 
ducted by the House Subcommittee 





Cates said. 


“Basically, his belief is that government and the 
press should be separate entities,” Pursell aide Gary 





existing JOAs to continue. 
“Basically, his belief is that gov- 
ernment and the press shouid be sepa- 
rate entities,” Pursell aide Gary Cates 
said. 
“By submitting [JOA applications] 
to the review of the Justice Depart- 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Alternative newsweeklies may 
look and read differently from their 
mainstream cousins, but their 
employee benefits are pretty much 
the same. 

Asurvey of half the member papers 
in the Association of Alternative 
Newsweeklies shows employees can 
expect the same sort of benefits they 
would get on weeklies with similar 
revenues. 

The survey, released at the recent 
AAN convention in Denver, indicates 
that, while alternative papers may 
have their editorial roots in the six- 











on Economics and Commercial Law. 
Aide Cates said the congressman 
no longer believes the Newspaper 
Preservation Act necessarily pre- 
serves two editorial voices when one 
is in danger of failing. 
“Unfortunately, there are many 


ties, little of that lingering idealism is 
reflected in benefit packages. 


For example, only one of the 32 
papers responding to the survey 
offered on-site day care. Even this 
paper’s program was described as 
being “available for older children 
who can play in an unsupervised envi- 
ronment.” 


Nor are alternative newsweeklies 
far ahead in maternity or child care 
leaves. 

Unpaid leave of up to six weeks is 
the maternity-leave policy for the vast 
majority of papers, the survey found. 

Just two papers offered paid mater- 











said it did not particularly change 
their perceptions of the media. 


“I learned I’m not a target,” said 
one major, adding that he realizes the 
press is just looking to get informa- 
tion. 


One major, who already had two 
bad experiences with the press before 
the training, said he was skeptical of 
the course, but thinks it might have at 
least helped in one of the situations. 


“I tried to dodge out of it,” said 
another major, but I can see where tv 
can be a weapon.” 


Michigan congressman wants JOA repealed 


instances under the JOA when dual 
voices have not been preserved,” 
Cates said. “Miami is a good example 
of that . . . What happened to preser- 
vation of dual voices there? Or in St. 
Louis?” 

After 22 years in a JOA with 
Knight-Ridder’s Miami Herald, the 
Miami News, owned by Cox Newspa- 
pers, was folded Dec. 31, 1988. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ina JOA 
with Pulitzer Publishing Co.’s St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, was nearly 
folded by its then-owner Newhouse 
Newspapers, which was essentially 
forced by the Justice Department to 
sell it to a new owner. 


Though only one paper remains in 
each city, the chains involved con- 
tinue to share profits under the JOAs. 


Pursell also argues that JOAs 
encourage “shrinking news cover- 
age,” Cates said. 


“What’s happening here in Detroit 
is the news coverage has shrunk. On 
weekends, and holidays, there is only 
a single product,” he said. 


Nothing ‘alternative’ about benefits on these newsweeklies 


nity leave: one for six weeks and the 
other at two-thirds pay for up to four 
weeks after medical disability 
expires. This last policy applied to 
fathers as well as mothers. 

Though wellness plans are fre- 
quently touted as the new wave of 
employee benefits, they do not cut 
much ice with alternative newspa- 
pers. 

‘Five papers offer some type of 
health club membership, and two 
papers subsidize stop-smoking pro- 
grams. One paper reported once 
offering wellness programs, but has 


(Continued on page 41) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


A budding coalition that seeks to 
force a congressional examination of 
big-newspaper practices picked up 
another ally, the Association of Alter- 
native Newsweeklies. 

At its annual convention May 26, 
AAN voted to support “a legislative 
reappraisal of the Newspaper Preser- 
vation Act.” 

AAN, with more than 60 member 
newspapers, said it was concerned 
about “the development of anti-com- 
petitive trends in publishing, espe- 
cially those using new technologies,” 
and the “growing abuse of power by 
local newspaper monopolies and 
JOAs.” 

The AAN action is the latest boost 
to a disparate group that has formed 
from opponents of newspaper joint 
operating agreements that have either 
been approved or are under consider- 
ation. 

In fact, AAN’s current president, 
Bruce B. Brugmann, editor and 
publisher of the San Francisco Bay 
Guardian, is a longtime JOA oppo- 
nent who has mobilized again to fight 
the proposed JOA between the daily 
Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin and the 
weekly Manteca News. 

Brugmann = others in this nas- 
cent coalition sdy the time is ripe to 
fight JOAs — and a host of other 
newspaper practices — at the con- 
gressional level. 

The ever-escalating fight in Con- 
gress between newspaper publishers 
and the regional Bell operating com- 
panies (RBOCs) over entry into infor- 
mation services has handed this coali- 
tion a golden opportunity to legislate 
changes in newspapers, its leaders 
say. 
“The nice thing about having the 
RBOCs and the publishers going at 
each other,” attorney Jack Blum told 
the AAN, “is that you have two 800- 
pound gorillas fighting each other — 
and in that situation you can do some 
amazing things with cattle prods.” 

Blum, an attorney with the 
Washington law firm Lobel, Novins, 
Lamont & Flug, was assistant 
counsel for the Senate’s Antitrust 
Subcommittee at the time the 1970 
Newspaper Preservation Act, legal- 
izing JOAs, was passed. 








Anti-JOA coalition adds an ally 


Association of Alternative Newsweeklies votes to support a 
legislative ‘reappraisal’ of the Newspaper Preservation Act 


He says his present involvement is 
“an opportunity to make up for a 
terrible mistake I was involved in 20 
years ago.” 

Neither Blum nor Brugmann are 
under the illusion they can get the 
NPA repealed, though they both are 
quick to add that would delight them. 

“It’s going to be difficult politi- 
cally, if not impossible, to make JOAs 
go away,” Brugmann told an AAN 
meeting, “but we can put in all kinds 
of restrictions that will help us 
[alternative weeklies] operate more 
profitably, more effectively, in our 
cities.” 





ship. 

To Blum the Association of Alter- 
native Newsweeklies is a natural ally. 

“If you are in Washington as I am 
and see the kind of conveyor-belt 
journalism that passes for big-time 
journalism,” he told the group, “then 
to see people who are willing to ques- 
tion that perspective, to ask the tough 
questions, is wonderfully reassur- 
ing.” 

In addition to the independence, 
the alternative papers have much to 
lose, Blum and others warned. 

“As long as you are a flea on the 
back of a mule, you’re OK,” Blum 





“It’s going to be difficult politically, if not 
impossible, to make JOAs go away,” Brugmann told 


an AAN meeting. 





Instead, as Blum outlined the 
group’s strategy, the idea is to get 
public congressional hearings that 
would investigate both JOA newspa- 
pers and the routine practices of other 
metro dailies. 

One goal, for instance, would be to 
force JOA newspapers to reveal their 
finances annually. 

Similarly, Congress should exam- 
ine how JOAs have worked out 20 
years later, Blum said. 

“I think when people look at the 
results, they'll say, ‘Well, they’re not 
so terrific. These people should not be 
the people who ought to monopolize 
the nation’s news by an act of 
Congress.’ ” 

Restrictions on JOA newspaper 
entry into such areas as audiotex, vid- 
eotex, shoppers — plus a prohibition 
on expanding beyond traditional geo- 
graphic markets — are also envi- 
sioned. 

At the same time, the group would 
like to see congressional investiga- 
tions into what Blum calls “monopo- 
listic” volume ad discount arrange- 
ments by even non-JOA newspapers. 

“All [they] are designed to do is sop 
up all the available [ad] dollars in 
[individual] markets,” he said. 

The group also wants probes into 
the effects of chain ownership and the 
concentration of newspaper owner- 





said. “Get to be a little bigger than 
that, though — and watch the sledge- 
hammers fall.” 


Similarly, Robert E. Kehoe, a man- 
agement consultant for alternative 
weeklies, warned that “the real ques- 
tion is if we don’t stop JOAs now, 
what will happen when they really 
begin to employ their monopoly 
power? 

“I can tell you there is no daily 
[JOA] newspaper, with its legal flexi- 
bility—if I were to consult with 
them—there isn’t one of you I 
couldn’t put flat-ass out of business,” 
said Kehoe, president and managing 
partner of the Tampa, Fla.-based 
Publishers Resources Organization. 


Among other supporters of the 
group’s aims are the Michigan Citi- 
zens for an Independent Press, which 
unsuccessfully opposed the Detroit 
newspaper JOA; and a York, Pa., 
civic group that similarly formed to 
stop the JOA, since approved, in that 
city. 

On Capitol Hill, Blum said, hear- 
ings into newspaper practices are 
favored by several congressmen, 
“more conservative Republican than 
liberal Democrat,” and, especially, 
by congressional staffers who, he 
said, resent the arrogance of 
publishers. 
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When Robert J. O’Connell 
announced he would be retiring in 
March, Scripps Howard decided the 
advertising vice president’s position 
should be expanded to include a more 
marketing-oriented function, to meet 
the changing needs of its newspapers. 

According to Scripps Howard 
executive vice president William R. 
Burleigh, the company wanted some- 
one who could unite general market- 
ing and newspaper backgrounds. 

Scripps Howard apparently found 
that combination in Craig Standen, 
47, who recently announced he would 
be leaving his position as president 
and chief executive officer of the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau to 
become vice president, marketing/ 
advertising for Scripps Howard’s 
newspaper/publishing division. 

Prior to joining the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau in 1980, Standen 
was director of marketing services for 
the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and 
he held several marketing positions 
with General Foods before working at 
R.J. Reynolds. 

Scripps Howard was formerly a 
more advertising-sales oriented com- 
pany, Burleigh explained, noting that 
the needs of the industry are pointing 
it into marketing, into becoming more 
of a helpmate to the advertising com- 
munity. 

Standen said he had not been look- 





Craig Standen 


ing to leave the Bureau, but when 
Scripps Howard’s offer came he saw 
it as an opportunity to be an important 
part of the management team at a 
much larger operation. 

Noting that there is rarely one, 
single reason for making a career 
rove, Standen said the switch is both 
personally and professionally attrac- 
tive. 

Although mid-August has been ten- 
tatively set for the move, Standen 
said no specific date has been set yet, 





Standen fills the bill 


Newspaper Ad Bureau president will join Scripps Howard 
in an expanded vice president advertising/marketing role 


and there are a number of things he is 
involved with at the Bureau that he 
would like to finish. 

Standen and his family will be 
moving from Connecticut to the Cin- 
cinnati area. 

Len Forman, NAB executive vice 
president, has been given the respon- 
sibility of directing Bureau operations 
until a new president is appointed by 
the board, which has formed a special 
committee to recommend a manage- 
ment succession plan. 

Forman and Standen both declined 
comment on any aspect of the succes- 
sion plans. In addition, Forman 
declined to comment on whether he 
would seek the president’s job or if he 
would accept the position if it were 
offered. 

Standen joined the NAB as execu- 
tive vice president, and two years 
later was elected president and chief 
executive officer. 

NAB board chairman Walter E. 
Mattson, president of the New York 
Times Co., could not be reached for 
comment. 

In a statement released in conjunc- 
tion with Scripps Howard’s 
announcement, Mattson was quoted 
as stating, “Craig Standen has made a 
significant contribution to the news- 
paper business. The Bureau will miss 
his leadership and wise counsel.” 





Letter to the editor 


Your article on Page 13 of the June 
2, 1990 edition of Editor & Publisher 
concerning Craig Standen’s decision 
to leave the Bureau for a position with 
Scripps Howard is inaccurate and 
misleading. 

The article contained the following 
statement: “The announcement 
comes just a few weeks after Ad 
Bureau executive vice president Len 
Forman delivered a speech at the 
International Newspaper Marketing 
Association’s annual meeting in 
which he said the Bureau needed to 
become more responsive to mem- 
bers’ needs and that many executives 
would be departing.” 








I never stated in that speech or 
elsewhere that many or any execu- 
tives would depart the Bureau. In 
fact, my speech was taped, and I 
invite you to listen to that tape to 
verify this. 

To make matters worse, the article 
joined Craig Standen’s decision to 
leave the Bureau for a position at' 
Scripps Howard with the fictional 
statement attributed to me. Mr. Stan- 
den’s decision to accept a new posi- 
tion was based entirely on a personal 
opportunity and had nothing to do 
with the internal affairs of the Bureau. 


LEONARD FORMAN 





Ad Bureau exec takes issue with last week’s article 


(Forman is executive vice president 
of the Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
reau.) 


Managing editor’s note: The state- 
ment “many execs would be depart- 
ing” in the June 2 article was an unfor- 
tunate choice of words used in an 
attempt to paraphrase earlier state- 
ments made to E&P by Mr. Forman 
which were reported in a May 26 arti- 
cle. 

E&P also regrets any inferences that 
may have been drawn by including 
mention of changes to be made at the 
Bureau in the same article that 
reported Craig Standen’s departure. 
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By Debra Gersh 


Colorado Gov. Roy Romer on June 
7 was expected to sign into law a bill 
expanding freedom of expression and 
speech protections for high school 
students. 

Only the fourth such state law pro- 
tecting the rights of the student press, 
the Colorado legislation gives student 
journalists the right to publish under 
similar conditions as commercial 
newspapers. 

According to Don Ridgeway of the 
University of Colorado-Boulder, who 
is executive director of the Colorado 
High School Press Association, the 
legislation follows the guidelines of 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
the Tinker case of 1969. 

In Tinker v. Des Moines Indepen- 
dent Community School District, the 
Supreme Court ruled that students 
had the right to wear black armbands 
to school to protest the Vietnam War. 

The Colorado legislation basically 
states that the student press cannot 





be censored as long as it is not 
obscene, libelous, slanderous, defam- 
atory, expresses false information 
about a person who is not a public 
figure, or is an expression that creates 
a clear and present danger of the com- 
mission of unlawful acts. 

One of the bill’s prime sponsors, 
state Sen. Pat Pascoe, explained that 
the bill originated after a high school 
journalism adviser and teacher came 
to her after the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Hazelwood School 
District v. Kuhlmeier case, telling the 
state senator that high school jour- 
nalists no longer had freedom of the 
press. 

The Hazelwood decision allows 
high school officials to censor student 
publications. 

“I thought that was pretty sad,” 
Pascoe said, noting that “student 
journalism is a way to teach indepen- 
dent thinking.” 

There was opposition to the bill, 
Pascoe said, notably from the Colo- 
rado Association of School Boards. 





Student freedoms protected in Colorado 


Governor is expected to sign into law a bill expanding 
freedom of expression and speech for high school journalists 


She explained, however, that once 
certain concessions were made — for 
example, that the teacher has the 
authority to make assignments and 
control the class as a class, but that 
the student editors are responsible 
and liable for the content—the associ- 
ation was satisfied. 


“There was definite censorship 
going on in Colorado,” Pascoe noted, 
explaining that testimony told of a 
principal who took out the “con” side 
of a pro-and-con story about study 
halis. 

The Colorado legislation is partic- 
ularly noteworthy because it was 
inspired and passed in large part due 
to the efforts of students and teachers 
across the state, commented Mark 
Goodman, executive director of the 
Student Press Law Center. 


“It’s a sign they can make a differ- 
ence,” he noted. 

Both CHSPA’s Ridgeway and Sen. 
Pascoe lauded the grass-roots efforts 
that helped pass the legislation. 





The New York Daily News has 
announced its second round of layoffs 
in a week: 21 photoengravers. 

News vice president John Sloan, 
citing economic reasons, said the 
“regrettable but necessary” decision 
had been repeatedly delayed and was 
“wholly unrelated” to the current 
bargaining with 10 unions to replace a 
contract that expired March 30. 

The layoffs, throwing 13 full-time 
and eight substitute photoengravers 
out of work from four plants, cut the 
photoengraving staff to 54 employ- 
ees, all with lifetime job guarantees. 

Full-time workers, with 10-15 
years’ experience, were to get a maxi- 
mum of six weeks’ severance pay, 
more than the contract called for. 
Substitutes who worked less than full 
time were to receive no benefits. 

Six days earlier, May 29, the News 
announced layoffs for 17 of its 49 
raachinists. 

The paper, claiming it is burdened 
by overstaffing and other labor 








abuses, is seeking to cut up to 1,000 
jobs in negotiations with the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, which repre- 
sents 2,500 unionized workers of the 
News’ total work force equivalent to 
3,000. 

Blaming the economy is “ridicu- 
lous,” according to New York 





Second round of layoffs at New York Daily News 


tighten the screws on the 
unions .. . until it’s unbearable and 
somebody cracks.” 

Aslanian claimed there were “no 
serious negotiations” because the 
News does not want a contract. 

Union adviser Theodore W. Kheel 
called the layoffs part of a series 





Union adviser Theodore W. Kheel called the layoffs 
part of a series intended to provoke the unions to 


strike... 





Lithographers and Photoengravers 
Local 1-P president Stanley Aslanian, 
who said it would be nearly impossi- 
ble to process the paper’s photos with 
nearly 25% fewer workers. 

“The economic situation hasn’t 
been good for years,” he said. “It’s 
not an economic thing. It’s part of the 
game plan to contract the paper and to 





intended to provoke the unions to 
strike so the Tribune Co. can close the 
paper, and avoid $100 million in shut- 
down liabilities, or sell it. 

“There will be more to come,” he 
said. 

Kheel, who has been involved in 
labor negotiations with New York 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By M.L. Stein 


Reporters, who now have trouble getting data under the 
Freedom of Information Act, may find the effort even 
tougher as federal agencies move toward the creation of 
electronic databases. 

This possibility was brought before a Dallas media 
audience by Rep. Bob Wise (R-W.Va.), chairman of the 
House Committee on Government Information, Justice 
and Agriculture, who noted that some agencies already 
have established databases and several others are 
expected to follow suit. 

The problem, according to Wise, is that the FoIA says 
nothing about federal agencies having to provide the pub- 
lic with computerized information — and some may 
decide not to. 

In a speech before the Freedom of Information Founda- 
tion of Texas (FoIFT) June 1, Wise noted that, although 
FolIA calls for a response by a federal agency within 10 
days, most of them take a month or more and “a year or 
longer is not unknown at slow agencies with large back- 
logs.” 

Moreover, he continued, reporters usually have more 
trouble with the FoIA than other requesters because they 
tend to ask for more sensitive and embarrassing informa- 
tion. 

With computerized records, “agencies can find new 
excuses to withhold data,” Wise said. “One ploy is to 
agree to provide the data on paper, but to deny the data- 
base in electronic format. This prevents others from 
using the data independent of the agency and preserves the 
agency’s monopoly over its information.” 

The congressman reported that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Commerce Department, Census 
Bureau and the Patent and Trademark Office already have 
databases or are developing them. 

“The numbers will grow rapidly,” Wise predicted. 

However, the databases can bring great benefits to news 
organizations, he pointed out. 

For example, with the SEC’s EDGAR database (Elec- 
tronic Data Gathering Analysis and Retrieval) a reporter 
will be able to sit at his or her computer and find the 
securities filings for companies in Texas or anywhere else, 
Wise pointed out. 

“You'll be able to rank companies by sales, profits or 
executive salaries,” he went on. “You'll be able to orga- 
nize the list by industry, product line and any other charac- 
teristic without ever having to leave your desk” — if the 
SEC will release the computer files. 

Wise, however, urged caution in rushing to amend the 
FoIA to address the electronic information issue. He 
contended that the act is basically good law and that 
tampering with it might produce more harm than benefit. 

As a solution to the problem, the speaker offered his 
own bill, which is included in the Paperwork Reduction 
Act Reauthorization (H.R. 3995). The bill, Wise said, 
would establish statutory policies requiring more active 
dissemination by agencies and would prevent them from 
controlling information “in ways that restrict public 








Computers and the FolA 


The move by government agencies to put information on electronic 
databases will both help and hinder reporters’ efforts to obtain it 


access to public information.” 

He claimed the legislation would make electronic data 
routinely available “without the hassles or delays of the 
FoIA.” 

The FoIA would remain as a “fallback,” Wise 
explained. 

The basic idea of the measure, according to its author, is 
to force government bureaus to be more active in finding 
ways to share computerized information with public 
users. 

“We want agencies to design computer information 
systems so that public access in some form is a regular 
feature . . . not just access in response to requests,” Wise 
stated. The agencies will furnish the access themselves or 
release it to private vendors for service, he added. 





The databases can bring great 
benefits to news organizations, he 
pointed out. 





Whatever happens, Wise remarked, “the public’s need 
for information will be there, and agencies will always be 
unhappy about disclosing information.” 

In a “Paper Chase” panel that followed Wise’s talk, 
Jack Taylor, a Dallas Times Herald investigative reporter, 
who has used the FoIA extensively, urged journalists to 
first try obtaining records without using the act. 

“Using FolA brings the law into play,” he said. “It’s 
also more time-consuming and more costly.” 

He called the FoIA “just another tool,” and suggested 
that reporters work through public relations people and 
other avenues to get information. 

“You have to persevere,” he said. 

Another panelist, David Montgomery, Washington 
bureau chief of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, said he 
uses the FoIA as a “last resort,” adding that he needs 
information “a lot quicker” than even its minimum 10-day 
deadline. 

“If 1 need to document a story . . . I need ina hurry, I 
can usually get it the old-fashioned way—through plain old 
journalistic digging,” he said. 

Montgomery, however, asserted that the FoIA can be 
effectively used as a first resort “to poke into the federal 
government’s treasure trove of potential stories.” 

However, this is not being done “because we don’t take 
the initiative—or perhaps far more often—the government 
throws roadblocks in our path,” he continued. 

The trend toward electronic reporting, Montgomery 
said, is producing “horror stories” as reporters and agen- 
cies battle to interpret the application of federal and state 
freedom of information laws to the release of government 
computer tapes. 

In Ohio, he recalled, the state government wanted to 
charge the Toledo (Ohio) Blade $21 million for tapes 
containing all the state’s drivers’ license records. 
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At the federal level, Montgomery went on, OSHA has 
refused to turn over tapes of investigative records that 
would otherwise be public as printed material. 

Within the federal bureaucracy, he said, compliance 
with the FoIA “runs from abysmal to at-least-we’ re-trying.” 

He described the Health and Human Services Depart- 
ment as a “shining-light” exception to agency holdouts in 
Washington. He named as the biggest FolA offenders the 
Energy Department, FBI, CIA and the State Department. 

Times Herald editor Roy E. Bode advised against indis- 
criminate employment of the FolA. 

“Avoid frivolous requests,” he elaborated. “Aside 
from the costs of getting information through the act, the 
process represents a significant diversion of time and 
attention.” 

Bode also warned against the urge by newspapers to 
take the government to court over FolIA frustrations. 

“We must be judicious in choosing which cases to 
prosecute,” he said. “I worry that bad law will be made on 
the basis of prosecution. A legal challenge couid work to 
our disadvantage.” 

Scott McCartney, Southwest regional reporter for the 
Associated Press, who led a reporting team through a 
seven-month investigation of a government drought relief 





program, recommended that reporters learn an agency’s 
system and to “speak their language.” 

“You must operate their way—not stand there saying, 
‘I’m armed with an FoIA request and I want these docu- 
ments this way or no way at all,’ ” McCartney said. “You 
have to be patient and work through the roadblocks.” 

In one instance, he recalled, local officials balked at 
releasing records because they included a farmer’s Social 
Security number, which was privileged information. 

“It is, but the thing to do is go through and black out that 
number—it’s no reason to exclude the entire file,” 
McCartney said. 

Still, he remembered, the team seldom found a welcome 
mat. 

One clerk was so hostile she would not even give him 
directions to the next town, saying it would violate govern- 
ment policy, the AP man related. 

The conference was dedicated to the memory of John 
Henry Faulk, a radio broadcaster, who was accused of 
consorting with communists and blacklisted in the 1950s. 
The Texan eventually won a famous court fight over the 
issue and went on to become an entertainer, author and 
lecturer on behalf of the Bill of Rights. 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


Borrowing the title of an old coun- 
terculture novel, alternative newspa- 
pers might say their national adver- 
tising has been down so long it’s 
starting to look like up to them. 

Discussing the national ad situation 
in seminar rooms and hallways of 
their 13th annual convention recently 
in Denver, members of the Associa- 
tion of Alternative Newsweeklies 
alternately bemoaned the lack of 
national linage and suggested they 
may have a good shot of picking up far 
more. 

Alternative papers have never had 
anywhere near the national ad sup- 
port that mainstream papers have 
received. So as national linage 
slumped among those dailies and 
weeklies, the alternatives have suf- 
fered even more. 

“Our position on the totem pole is 
at the bottom,” declared Susan 
Belaire of the Ruxton Group, an 
agency representing 12 AAN-mem- 
ber newsweeklies. 

“No, you’re not even on the totem 
pole, that’s your problem,” said Bob 
Spaulding, who heads Adolph Coors 
Co.’s regional advertising programs. 

The problem with alternatives, 
Spaulding continued, is that they still 
have not established a clear identity in 
the minds of national advertisers. 

“You guys are in the media 








Alternative papers struggle same as mainstreams 


Advertisers tell them to establish an identity in order to get ads 


cracks,” he said. “No one knows 
who you are.” 

Spaulding compared alternatives 
now with the situation city magazines 
faced when they suddenly prolifer- 
ated in the late 1970s. 

“You need a persona as a group in 
the advertising world,” he said. 

That is a familiar lament of the 
alternatives themselves, which com- 
plain they even have problems finding 
an appropriate category in the Stan- 
dard Rates and Data Service catalogs. 

“We have to be somewhere [media 
buyers] automatically go when they 
are doing their media buys, and that 
means SRDS,” Ruxton’s Belaire 
said. 

Ruxton recently began a trade 
magazine campaign to promote the 
image of alternatives in general, and 
its own stable of newsweeklies in par- 
ticular, she said. 

Ironically, the alternative weeklies 
targeted to a young, urban and sup- 
posedly hip audience—face much of 
the same media buyer ignorance as 
mainstream newspapers, One major 
national advertiser told AAN. 

“People doing the work for the 
agency are on average 24 years old. 
They don’t understand how your 
paper fits in the market,” said George 
Simpson, a senior marketing and 
media analyst for Katz Communica- 
tions. Simpson handles Stolichnaya 





brand vodka, which uses alternatives. 

These buyers need to be educated 
about the effectiveness of alterna- 
tives, he said. 

“The reason ‘Stoly’ uses alterna- 
tive newsweeklies is because of the 
environment. We use it because it’s 
effective,” Simpson said. 

By contrast, he added, too many 
buyers concentrate on the efficiency 
of big-number print vehicles, such as 
Sports Illustrated. 

“Seven Days [the defunct New 
York magazine] died because it was 
effective—but not efficient,” he said. 

Alternatives share with main- 
stream newspapers other problems in 
attracting advertising. 

“We’re not ‘pretty books,’ ” Rux- 
ton’s Belaire conceded. “We’re not 
these stylish image books that are 
popping up nowadays, and getting all 
that great national advertising.” 

“I won’t buy anything that comes 
off in my hands,” a record company 
executive once told Richard Branci- 
forte, president of the Association of 
Entertainment and Music Publica- 
tions and publisher of the Good Times 
newsweekly in Long Island. 

There is, too, the complaint famil- 
iar to all newspapers that placing 
national ads in alternatives is simply 
too complicated. 

“Let’s face it, it takes [media 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By M.L. Stein 


College officials have threatened to 

withhold good character certifica- 
tions to the state bar from the editors 
of a law school newspaper who are 
resisting a demand for an audit of the 
paper. 
James Ballantine, came a week after 
the Hastings Law News in San Fran- 
cisco published an editorial calling for 
the ouster of the general counsel for 
the prestigious Hastings College of 
the Law, which is part of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The editorial asserted that the 
“Hastings community would be bet- 
ter off if the college found a replace- 
ment for current general counsel 
Angele Khachadour.” 





college property but is financially 
self-sufficient, he stated. 

“They are harassing us,” asserted 
Ballantine, who received his law 
degree this spring. “The Law News 
was very supportive of the college 
administration generally but we think 
she [Khachadour] did a terrible job.” 

Ballantine added, “She doesn’t 
seem to recognize the existence of the 
First Amendment.” 

In her letter, Khachadour said the 
editors were given oral and written 
assurances that the audit by an out- 
side firm would be “strictly finan- 
cial” and would not involve a review 
of confidential records. 

Khachadour warned that “no clean 
certification of good character can be 
made to the State Bar” for Law News 





The Northern California chapter of the Society of 
Professional Journalists has written a letter to 
Hastings protesting its demands on the Law News. 





Khachadour was accused of creat- 
ing “many problems for the college,” 
including undermining an effort to 
create a student position on the col- 
lege’s board. She also was charged in 
the editorial with embarrassing the 
college before the state Legislature 
and refusing to provide “public infor- 
mation” to the Law News. 

Ballantine said he and his subedi- 
tors believe the demand for an audit is 
in retaliation for the editorial, a state- 
ment the college denies. 

In a letter to Ballantine’s attorney, 
Khachadour said that since the Law 
News is a student organization oper- 
ating “within the umbrella” of the 
college, the administration “has both 
the legal right and the obligation to 
determine annually whether the funds 
received by the college or any of the 
organizations which operate under its 
legal status as a te::-exempt organiza- 
tion have fulfilled their obligations in 
the handling of those funds.” 

Ballantine told E&P that, to his 
knowledge, this is the first time the 
Law News or any other student orga- 
nization has been asked to submit to 
an audit. The Law News is housed on 








editors graduating this year unless the 
college receives the paper’s audit 
report. 

Ballantine said the Law News 
refused to submit to an audit by a firm 
hired by the college but would con- 
sider engaging its own firm. 

Khachadour said this would be per- 
mitted only if the college approved of 
the auditing firm and that the cost of 
the audit be borne individually by the 
editors and not charged to the Law 
News. 

“That’s ridiculous,” Ballantine 
said. “It’s like saying that the college 
administrators must pay out of their 
own pockets the cost of their auditing 
firm.” 

Ballantine, who is studying for his 
bar exam, said he is planning a lawsuit 
against Khachadour and the college if 
good character certification is with- 
held from him, an act that could pre- 
vent him from practicing law in Cali- 
fornia. 

Ballantine will be succeeded as edi- 
tor by John Andrews. 

In her letter to Attorney Donald M. 
Brown, who is representing Ballan- 
tine and Andrews, Khachadour asked 





Law school student editors charge retaliation 


Claim threat by university officials to withhold good character 
certifications to the state bar is in response to editorial 


Brown to put Andrews “on notice” 
that “many issues regarding the sta- 
tus of the Law News need to be 
resolved before the start of the next 
academic year if the Law News is to 
continue to operate on the premises of 
the college.” 

The Northern California chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journal- 
ists has written a letter to Hastings 
protesting its demands on the Law 
News. 

Khachadour was unavailable for 
comment but Hastings public rela- 
tions director Bob Erwin said the col- 
lege was “still trying to resolve the 
matter.” 

He denied that the audit require- 
ment was in reprisal for the Law 
News editorial about Khachadour. 
He said the paper was notified in 
March about the audit. 

“We’re not out to get them.” 

Asked about Ballantine’s invoking 
a First Amendment issue, Erwin 
replied, “That’s a straw dog.” 


TV interviews 
biased, says 
new study 


Some 85% of the people inter- 
viewed by the three major American 
television networks during the Tia- 
nanmen Square events in Beijing last 
year were either demonstrators or 
those who spoke in favor of the 
demonstrations, according to a new 
study by a professor and three doc- 
toral students at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia. 

In the 445 interviews the research- 
ers examined — covering network 
newscasts from April 18 to June 20, 
1989 — only one People’s Republic 
of China government official was 
interviewed, once by CBS and once 
by NBC. 

MU professor of journalism Keith 
Sanders noted that while the coverage 
was Clearly biased in favor of democ- 
racy, it was “just that most Ameri- 
cans, including journalists, were 
thinking, ‘Democracy is happening 
and communism is being defeated — 
that’s good.’ So it’s what was focused 
on.” 
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Sweeten leaves 
estate, funeral 
plans to vet 


Dorothea “Dottie” Sweeten, who 
killed herself the day before a court 
hearing on charges she killed her hus- 
band, a former newspaper editor, and 
her mentally handicapped son, left 
her only surviving daughter $10 and a 
prayer, while the remainder of her 
estate was left to her veterinarian and 
his wife. 

In addition, Sweeten left instruc- 
tions that Nick Wright, the veterina- 
rian who took care of her pet poodles, 
should make the necessary funeral 
arrangements. 

Sweeten, 66, was charged with 
killing her husband, former Knoxville 
Journal managing editor Charles 
“Tom” Sweeten, 55, and son Charles 
“Chucky” Forrester Jr., 39 (E&P, 
Feb. 17, P. 22). 

Sweeten herself was found dead on 
the eve of her pretrial hearing. Inves- 
tigators have since ruled her death a 
suicide, but toxicology reports were 
not yet available (E&P, May 19, P. 
20). 

In the latest twist, Sweeten’s will 
named veterinarian Wright and his 
wife as executors of her estate, which 
includes the “boat, cars, money, 
house” and insurance policies. 


The latest will is substantially dif- 
ferent from one Sweeten filed shortly 
after killing her husband and son. 
That will left Sweeten’s entire estate 
to Sherry F. Lee, 44, her daughter 
from a previous marriage and 
Chucky’s sister. 

According to statements from Lee 
and her attorney, Sweeten changed 
her will to retaliate against her 
daughter, who allegedly refused to 
perjure herself in court on her 
mother’s behalf. 

The most recent will — a nine- 
page, handwritten, notorized 
document — accused Lee of being 
“greedy” and said, “The only two 
things I can leave you, Sherry, is the 
$10 and a prayer; that God will touch 
your heart.” 


Paper selects 
three interns 


Three students from Northwest 
universities have been chosen for a 
new advertising internship program at 
the Seattle Times Co. 

The internships will include both 








the Seattle Times and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, which are under a 
joint operating agreement. 

The students will work at the 
papers for 13 weeks this summer for a 
weekly salary, plus a $1,000 scholar- 
ship upon successful completion of 
the program. 

The interns, all communication 
majors, are Edward G. Wenick, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Leslie A. Culley, 
Washington State University; and 
Lekay Urquhart, University of 
Washington. 


Op-ed editors 
elect officers 


Philadelphia Inquirer commentary 
page editor Phil Joyce was elected the 
first president of the Association of 
Opinion Page Editors. 

In an organizational meeting in 
Minneapolis, the new group elected 
Eric Ringham, commentary editor for 
the Star Tribune of Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, vice president and Diane Clark 
of the San Diego Union secretary. 

The op-ed group will conduct its 
first workshop Oct. 12-13 in Minneap- 
olis. 


Paper awards 
scholarships 


The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram has awarded cash scholar- 
ships to 52 high school seniors in its 
Academy of Achievement program. 

The winners were picked from 
26 public, private and parochial 
schools within the P-T’s circula- 
tion area for their achievement, lead- 
ership and character in the area of 
journalism. 

The paper honored twice as many 
students as last year. The program 
has been in operation for 11 years. 


Staff ideas 
yield innovations 


A meeting of more than 100 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel staffers 
yielded over 1,000 ideas, some taking 
shape in the paper. 

Results of the April 16 meeting, 
according to spokesman Stuart W. 
Doyle, include a free phone informa- 
tion service, news summary, advice 
package, redesigned weather page 
and additional Sunday news features. 





Southam reports 
net income drop 


Southam Inc. of Canada reported 
net income fell 37% to $14.7 million in 
the first quarter of 1990 from a year 
earlier. 

Net income per share fell 27% to 
26¢. 

While costs rose 14% in the three- 
month period, from a year earlier, 
revenue gained 9.3%, to $209.9 mil- 
lion. 

Revenue from newspapers grew 
11.7% to $204 million, including 
revenue from the Kitchener-Water- 
loo Record, acquired last year. News- 
paper operating income grew 8.7%. 
Classified ads grew 7.3% as retail and 
national categories posted declines. 

The outlook, Southam president 
John P. Fisher said, was for “a chal- 
lenging year due to general economic 
uncertainty and a sluggish advertising 
environment.” 


Colon will 
lead program 


Yves E. Colon, city editor of the 
Columbia Missourian, has been 
named interim director of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Columbia’s Multicul- 
tural Management Program, which 
was developed to train professional 
journalists to become better manag- 
ers in diversified newsrooms. 


L.A. Times honors 
nonprofit groups 


The Los Angeles Times has 
awarded 20 grants to nonprofit ser- 
vice organizations in its first Commu- 
nity Partnership Awards. 

The awards totaling $100,000 were 
given in $5,000 grants to the groups as 
a “wider recognition of their unique 
accomplishments within their own 
communities,” according to a Times 
announcement. 

A seven-member panel of commu- 
nity leaders picked the winners from 
the list of applicants for the grants. 

The partnership awards are open to 
tax-exempt, nonprofit organizations 
based in and serving the San Fer- 
nando, Santa Clarita, Simi, Conejo 
and Antelope valleys or Ventura 
County. 

The winners ranged from a food 
collection and distribution programs 
to an “Emergency Warming” shelter 
program for the homeless. 
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By Stephen W. Weber 


An Air National Guard public rela- 
tions jet-fighter flight ended in disas- 
ter May 30 when a pair of Air National 
Guard A-7 Corsair IIs collided over 
northwestern Iowa. 

Both pilots ejected safely, but a 
civilian newspaper editor who had 
been critical of the Guard suffered 
burns and a broken neck. 

Ward Bushee, 41, executive editor 
of the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, was 
riding in one of the planes that 
crashed on the flight, which began ir 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

The pilot of the A-7D was identified 
as Maj. Gregory Gore from Collier- 
ville, Tenn. The A-7K was piloted by 
Maj. Duncan Keirnes of Sioux Falls, 
a personal friend of Bushee’s and a 
pilot for Northwest Airlines. 

“I’m pretty sore,” Bushee said in a 
telephone interview from his hospital 
bed at McKennan Hospital in Sioux 
Falls May 31. He said doctors told 
him his neck is expected to heal fully 
in three months. 

Bushee suffered a fractured ver- 
tebra in his neck, a cut on his fore- 
head, and minor burns and scrapes. 

Bushee, strapped to a gurney in the 
emergency room, dictated his first- 
person account of the crash to Argus 
Leader reporter Janet Lively as his 
wounds were being treated. (He also 
supplied her with a list of witnesses 
compiled by the farmer who found 
him.) His story appeared the next day 
on the Gannett Co. Inc. paper’s front 
page and inside USA Today. 

The offer for Bushee to observe a 
training flight came after he wrote an 
editorial last August criticizing the 
Guard for an early-morning flyover 
that awoke many Sioux Falls resi- 
dents, Bushee said. 

“It was 8 in the morning, and they 
woke a lot of people up,” Bushee 
said, “We nailed them on that in an 
editorial. Some of the Guard guys 
were pretty angry about it.” 

Some of the guardsmen canceled 
their newspaper subscription because 
of the incident, Bushee observed. 

After the controversy subsided, 
Keirnes offered Bushee the chance to 
come along on a mission as a goodwill 





(Weber is a staff writer for Air Force 
Times.) 








Editor injured in jet collision 


Air National Guard had invited him on a 
flight to prove how safe the aircraft was 


gesture, but Bushee does not blame 
the crash on hard feelings because of 
the editorial. 

“We were doing combat training 
exercises,” Bushee recalled. “We 
were doing a Top-Gun type of thing, 
trying to engage each other. We were 
the aggressor, then all of a sudden he 
[Gore] was on our tail. Evidently, he 
was trying a scissor maneuver.” 

Then Bushee realized that Gore’s 
plane would hit the side of the A-7K, 
and said he could see the whites of 
Gore’s eyes as the planes hit. 

On impact there was a thunderous 
boom, then an explosion, Bushee 
said. 





over northwest lowa, about eight 
miles south of Spencer, Christopher- 
son said. 

Both aircraft were totally 
destroyed by the crash, and fell into 
open farmland, Christopherson said. 
No damage on the ground was 
reported. 

The three were taken to Spencer 
Memorial Hospital, where the two 
pilots were treated and released. 
Bushee was examined and later taken 
by ambulance to McKennan Hospital 
in Sioux Falls. 

An Air Force spokesman at the 
Pentagon said that no known previous 
military flight had resulted in a media 





“Flames were all around us. Duncan hit the ejection 
and | went out. About a second-and-a-half later, he 
went out. Everything was crazy. | was on fire.” 





“Flames were all around us. Dun- 
can hit the ejection and I went out. 
About a second-and-a-half later, he 
went out. Everything was crazy. | 
was on fire.” 

Bushee said he probably injured his 
neck on ejection because he was 
craning his neck to observe the colli- 
sion, and he lost his camera during the 
ejection. 

The three men parachuted to the 
ground, where farmers who had been 
watching the flight helped them out of 
their chutes and summoned an ambu- 
lance. 

Bushee hit the ground and, dazed, 
could not recall how to unbuckle the 
parachute, he said. He was dragged 
along the ground by the wind for sev- 
eral hundred feet until a farmer 
grabbed the chute and assisted him. 

“The people on the ground said 
they thought nobody could have lived 
because everything exploded into a 
ball of flames,” Bushee said. 

The four aircraft left Sioux Falls at 
9:30 a.m., and completed an in-flight 
refueling mission before beginning a 
dogfight demonstration, said First Lt. 
Ruth Christopherson, a spokes- 
woman for the 114th Tactical Fighter 
Group there. 

The two A-7s collided at 10:20 
a.m., while flying about 20,000 feet 





observer bailing out of a craft. 

The Argus Leader is the largest 
circulation newspaper in South 
Dakota with 47,000 daily circulation, 
67,000 on Sundays. 

An intermediate investigation team 
from Sioux Falls began a probe into 
the accident May 30. An Air Force 
team was to take over the investiga- 
tion by May 31, Christopherson 
reported. 

“I’m sure they’ll sort out what hap- 
pened and take the appropriate 
steps,” Ward Bushee said. “I’m sure 
there will be some pretty hard ques- 
tions asked about this, with a civilian 
being involved.” 

“I don’t think he’ll ever ride in an 
A-7 again,” commented Bushee’s 
wife Claudia. 

The A-7 is a Vietnam-era plane. 
The single-engine, one-seat A-7D is a 
close air support and interdiction air- 
craft; the K model is a two-seat com- 
bat trainer. Both have a maximum 
speed of 698 mph. Most of the 
Guard’s 352 A-7s have been trans- 
ferred from the active Air Force. The 
average age of the aircraft is 16 years. 

In March 1989, an A-7D from the 
121st Tactical Fighter Wing at Rick- 
enbacker ANG Base, Ohio, crashed 
into a wooded area in Ohio after 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Covering politics 


Reporters urge the press to get more aggressive 


By M.L.Stein 


Is the press too concerned over 
front- page coverage of such political 
fireballs as Gary Hart and John 
Tower? Absolutely, says Molly Ivins, 
outspoken state political columnist 
for the Dallas Times Herald. 

“We agonize too much over it,” 
she said on a Dallas media panel June 
1. “If Hart drops his pants, it’s not 
our fault. You’d have to be dead not 
to cover this story.” 

She took the same position regard- 
ing the play given former U.S. Sena- 
tor John Tower. The Senate narrowly 
rejected Tower’s nomination for sec- 
retary of defense amid allegations of 
his drinking and womanizing. 

“It’s not the press’s fault that the 
Tower situation came up,” Ivins con- 
tended. 

She spoke at a panel, “The Press— 
Watchdog or Meddler,” during a con- 
ference sponsored by the Freedom of 








Information Foundation of Texas. 
Tower had been scheduled to be on 
the panel but underwent a prostate 
operation three days before confer- 
ence. 

Ivins, a former New York Times 
reporter and frequent magazine 
writer, said Tower was accused of 
“sexual exploitation” of women who 
were dependent on him, an “ugly“ 
act. 

She rejected the notion that the 
press is meddlesome, blaming it 
instead for being “self-satisfied and 
complacent.” 

Rather than worry about whether 
they are treating politicians too 
harshly for their personal behavior, 
newspapers should spend more time 
and energy on investigative journal- 
ism, Ivins suggested. 

“We missed the HUD scandal, we 
missed the Iran-contra scandal, we 
missed the S & L scandal, but we 


were all over the broccoli story,” she 
said. 

This was in reference to President 
Bush’s highly publicized remark that 
he disliked broccoli, and the com- 
plimentary shipments of the vegeta- 
ble he received. 

“We’re not meddlesome enough,” 
Ivins continued. “Occasionally, we 
rise to the level of annoying gnats.” 

Ivins was backed by another 
panelist, David Montgomery, 
Washington bureau chief for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and a prize- 
winning reporter. 

“We don’t do nearly enough inves- 
tigative reporting,” he declared. 

Montgomery, who won an award 
for his coverage of the ethics investi- 
gation of House Speaker Jim Wright, 
deplored the “one-upmanship of pack 
journalism,” but maintained that 
press interest in the personal behavior 
of a politician is legitimate if it affects 
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his performance in office. 

He said he considered Tower, Hart 
and Wright “fair game.” For years, 
the press had ignored Washington 
gossip and rumor surrounding Tower, 
Montgomery recalled. 

Panelist Diane Jacobs, press aide to 
a Texas state senator, also contended 
the press lacks initiative in probing 
beneath the surface. 

“The media do not go far enough,” 
she stated. “Reporters in Austin [the 
capital] are accepting news releases 
without asking how decisions were 
made. They’re not asking probing 
questions.” 


On another panel, “Fol Around the 
World,” two Polish newspapermen 
spoke of the difficulties experienced 
by the press in their country as it 
embraces democracy. 

Jan Pieklo, who, with his colleague 
Wacek Radziwinowicz, is a visiting 
journalist at the Star-Telegram, com- 
mented, “It is easy to tear down the 
Berlin Wall. Tearing down the mental 
wall is very hard.” 

He explained that the Polish press 
was fettered for so long that it is not 
sure how to use its new freedom. 

During the communist regime, 
Pieklo noted, the only way journalists 


“We’re not meddlesome enough,” Ivins continued. 
“Occasionally, we rise to the level of annoying gnats.” 


Jacobs, a former television news- 
woman, indicated there is a great deal 
to investigate in Austin. 

“I’ve never seen such contempt for 
the law as Texas officials have,” she 
observed. 

Ivins attributed the lack of aggres- 
sive reporting to cozy relationships 
between reporters and their sources. 

“Be a total outsider,” she urged. 
“It’s nice to be a pariah.” 


could express anti-government ideas 
was through the underground press to 
which he himself contributed. 

“They [Polish journalists] are still 
afraid,” he said. “It’s hard for them 
to realize they no longer have to write 
propaganda. They are afraid to write 
anything against the Solidarity move- 
ment. and that’s just as bad as fearing 
to write anything bad about the com- 
munists.” 


Radziwinowicz, a writer for Ol- 
sztynski Kurier Obywatelski, agreed 
with Pieklo, adding that he believes 
Poland should establish “clear rules 
on what can be published. Even so, 
the change may be very painful.” 

However, he said, much of the 
responsibility for change will be up to 


| journalists such as himself and Pieklo. 


Pieklo, who works for the leading 


| Catholic weekly Tygodnik Pow- 
| szechny and formerly was on the staff 


of Gazeta Krakowska in Cracow, said 
there is an urgent need for a “profes- 
sional press” in Poland. 


“Nobody wants to be an editor or 
reporter,” he lamented. “Now they 
all want to be poets.” Pieklo also 
cited the need for computers and 
other modern equipment. 

Panelist Dr. Milan J. Reban, a 
native of Czechoslovakia who 
teaches international politics at the 
University of North Texas, expressed 
hope that the press in Eastern Europe 
will eventually practice full free 
expression. 

“The ideals of the United States 
have resonance all over Eastern 
Europe,” he remarked. 

However, he and the Polish jour- 
nalists warned that the resurgence of 
fascism in Europe could pose as great a 
threat as communism to a free press. 








The Evansville (Ind.) Newspapers 
have made history of sorts—placing 
what is said to be the first single-copy 
box in a McDonald’s drive-through. 

Jim Voyles, single-copy sales man- 
ager for the Evansville Courier and 
the Evansville Press, believes it is the 
only newspaper company in the world 
to put a vending machine in a McDon- 
ald’s store. 

It was easier than he thought it 
would be. 

Some months ago, Voyles read an 
E&P story about a North Carolina 
newspaper that had an outside box 
arrangement with Hardee’s restaur- 
ant. 

This gave him and Barb Whitfield, 
single-copy district manager, the idea 
of approaching the regional McDon- 
ald’s office in Evansville with the 
same plan. 

They told corporate officials that a 
local McDonald’s could be a nation- 
wide test market for an outside box 
just as one had been for pizza. 

“They went for it,” Voyles 
recalled. “They said no newspaper 
had ever asked them.” 

So now motorists can pick up a 
paper from an easy-to-reach box as 
they wait for their hamburger and 
fries. 

Voyles said the venture is working 
well. After trying the system out at a 
downtown location, McDonald’s 
agreed to install the machines at two 
other stores on the city’s west side. 

A McDonald’s manager, who pre- 
ferred anonymity, told E&P there had 
been no problem with the boxes. 

“This is a drawing card for McDon- 
ald’s, too,” Voyles pointed out. 
“Some people make a habit of stop- 
ping at a convenience store every 
morning to buy a newspaper and 
maybe a cup of coffee and a dough- 
nut. Now they have the option of 
going through a McDonald’s drive- 
through for both breakfast and the 
newspaper.” 

Before the end of the summer, 
Voyles hopes to have curbside boxes 
at all the corporate McDonald’s in 
Evansville. 

The Evansville Newspapers also 
have made a similar arrangement with 
five Donut Bank locations, where the 
Press and the Sunday Courier are sold 
at the counter and through the drive- 
up windows. 








Evansville newspapers into McDonald’s 
Vendor boxes placed at drive-through window 


Customers can order their burgers and fries from McDonald’s and also 
pick up a copy of the Evansville (Ind.) papers as they pass the drive-through 


window. 


“It’s a convenience market 
today,” explained Voyles. “People 
are on the move and we’ve got to go 


where the people are. Our single-copy 
sales are up” because of McDonald’s 
and Donut Bank sales. 


Lesher starts two weeklies 


Lesher Communication Inc. (LCI) 
has announced the May start-up of 
two new weeklies in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. 

The Walnut Creek Journal and the 
Pleasant Hill/Martinez Record will 
reach 35,000 readers of Lesher’s flag- 
ship paper, the Contra Costa Times 
(CCT), it was reported. 

The newspapers, like the Concord 
Transcript, will be inserted by ZIP 
codes into the CCT each Wednesday. 

CCT general manager George 
Riggs said the new papers will provide 
readers with a greater depth and vari- 
ety of news about their communities. 

H.R.Autz, LCI’s display advertis- 
ing director, noted that the organiza- 
tion now has a weekly paper “to 
cover almost every area of Contra 
Costa County.” 

Although their advertising sales 
office will be at the CCT, the new 
weeklies will rely heavily on cross 
sales efforts from other LCI papers, 
Autz said, adding that advertisers can 
choose to run the CCT and pick up the 
ad in one weekly, or all the weeklies. 

Autz said the initial response from 





advertisers and the sales staff has 
been positive. 

“All of our LCI account represen- 
tatives have got a big bag of tricks 
now,” he stated. 

The editorial side for the new 
weeklies will be staffed from the Con- 
cord Transcript office, which has 
added several new positions, it was 
announced. 


Gannett Foundation 
awards 30 
scholarships 


The Gannett Foundation has 
awarded 30 scholarships to high 
school seniors who are offspring of 
Gannett Co. Inc. employees. 

The winners were selected by the 
non-profit National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp. of Evanston, Ill., based on 
tests, academic records and achieve- 
ments. The group will set scholarship 
amounts from $500 to $2,000, based 
on need. 
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Sun, typographers 
reach new pact 


Members of the Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union No. 12 have voted to 
accept a contract with the Baltimore 
Sun Co. 

The new contract provides mem- 
bers with a $31-per-week salary 
increase in each of the six years of the 
agreement. 

BTU members also immediately 
receive a $1,500 incentive payment 
for productivity improvements, 
including reduction of the guaranteed 
number of employees from the cur- 
rent 110 people to 50 people in the 
new contract’s final year. 

The Baltimore Sun has now 
reached agreements with five of its six 
unions, as negotiations continue with 
the Washington-Baltimore Newspa- 
per Guild Local 35, whose contract 
expires June 18. 


L.A. Times 
honors kids 


The Los Angeles Times, which 
“adopted” an inner-city school in 
1984, recently honored 105 of its 
pupils for attendance, citizenship and 
homework completion. 

Merit awards were given to chil- 
dren at the Ninth Street Elementary 
School selected during the year as 
“Student of the Month.” 

Situated in the heart of the city’s 
Skid Row, the school was selected by 
the Times under the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District’s Adopt-A- 
School Program. 

The newspaper has worked closely 
with the school’s faculty on such proj- 
ects as the construction of a kinder- 
garten playround with equipment and 
a pen-pal program in which 85 Times 
employees correspond monthly with 
both Spanish- and English-speaking 
students. 

Times reporter Patt Morrison 
spoke at the recent awards ceremony 
on the importance of “striving to be 
your best.” 

The kids also were treated to lunch 
and a performance by a mime. 


ANPA foundation 
offers scholarships 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation is 
now accepting applications for 
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minority fellowships to newspaper- 
related seminars and workshops. 

Fifteen fellowships are available 
for seminars and workshops planned 
for September through December 
1990, and additional fellowships will 
be available in January 1991 for semi- 
nars and workshops offered in the 
spring of 1991. 
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installation and upkeep. 
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Great Falls (Va.) Current, was 
recently launched by Dear Communi- 
cations Inc. 

The first issue of the Great Falls 
Current ran 48 pages, and the paper 
will have a paid and controlled circu- 
lation of some 3,600. 

Family-owned Dear Communica- 
tions Inc. also publishes the McLean 
(Va.) Providence Journal, with which 
the Great Falls Current will tempo- 
rarily share offices, and the Arlington 
(Va.) Courier. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








MICHAEL KEATS, who has led 
United Press International’s Asia- 
Pacific operation as vice president 
and general manager since 1984, is 
now senior vice president for interna- 
tional operations. 


Keats, after working in Australia as 
a journalist, went to Europe in 1956 
and soon joined UPI in London. His 
32 years of service with UPI was 
interrupted only by a two-year stint in 
1982-84 with Australian Media Com- 
pany. 

Keats will be succeeded in the 
Asia-Pacific operation by ARNOED 
ZEITLIN, a longtime reporter and 
bureau chief with the Associated 
Press and most recently contributing 
editor for Dialogue, a news and opin- 
ion weekly published in Bangladesh. 
He was with AP more than 20 years in 
such posts as Manila bureau chief, 
Pakistan-Bangladesh-Afghanistan 
bureau chief and West Africa corre- 
spondent. Zeitlin’s stateside AP 
duties included editing and reporting 
assignments in New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

*x* * * 


SANDRA THOMPSON, managing edi- 
tor of the Las Vegas Sun, is the newly 
elected president of the Nevada State 
Press Association and the fourth 
woman to head the association since 
its founding in 1924. 

CHARLIE WATERS, executive editor 
of the Reno Gazette-Journal, is the 
first vice president, and RANDY 
FRISCH, editor/publisher of the Daily 
Sparks Tribune, second vice presi- 
dent. 

* * * 


Newsroom promotions and hirings 
with the Salinas Californian’s con- 
version to morning publication 
include ELLEN KAREL, to assistant 
city editor from education reporter, 


Expertise and reliability 


for owners selling 


newspapers. 
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SUSAN C. DEANS is the newly 
appointed editor of the Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., Sun News. 


Managing editor since June 1987, 
she replaces Gil Thelen, who was 
named executive editor and vice presi- 
dent of The State, Columbia, S.C. The 
papers are in the Knight-Ridder 
group. 

Prior to Myrtle Beach, Deans was 
with another Knight-Ridder paper, the 
Boulder (Co.) Daily Camera. She is a 
graduate of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., and holds a master’s in journalism 





from the University of Colorado. 





and DONALD FUKUI to assistant news 
editor from copy editor. 

CHRISTY HOFFKNECHT moved to 
copy editor on the Californian’s 
sports desk from the Merced Star- 
News; and RICK DE LA TORREE to 
police reporter from the Vallejo 
(Calif.) Times Herald. 

Also, RoYA CAMP joined the staff as 
a regional reporter from the Fremont 
(Calif.) Argus. 


* * * 


At the Houston Chronicle, JOYCE- 
LYN MAREK has been named market- 
ing director and JAMES LEE POLLARD, 
display advertising director. 

Marek, with the Chronicle 12 
years, has served as display advertis- 
ing director, research manager, assis- 
tant research manager and research 
analyst. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

Pollard has joined the newspaper as 
display advertising director, moving 
from advertising director of the 
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assesses 


Fresno Bee. Earlier he was retail ad 
manager of the Sacramento Bee, and 
prior to that was with Harte-Hanks 
newspapers in Texas. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree from Sam Houston 
State University. 


* * & 


ELLEN LEIFELD, formerly managing 
editor of the Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal, is moving to executive editor 
of the Battle Creek Enquirer, replac- 
ing DAVID M. SMITH, who resigned to 
pursue other interests. 

Leifeld, joined the paper in July 
1986 and rose from assistant city edi- 
tor to city editor and then managing 
editor. Other career posts have 
included assignments with USA 
Today in Washington, D.C., and at 
the Lakeport (Calif.) Lake County 
Record-Bee. 


* *e 


Top appointments at the York (Pa.) 
Newspaper Co. have been 
announced. They include: 

J. KAJ SPENCER, to president of the 
company from publisher of the Daily 
Record since January 1983. 

ROBERT T. SNYDER, to vice presi- 
dent of circulation from circulation 
director of the Daily Record since 
1984. 

ROBERT J. ACRI, to vice president 
of administration and assistant to the 
president from Daily Record control- 
ler since June 1979. 

EDWARD J. MAGEE, to vice presi- 
dent of finance, from director of 
finance, York Newspapers Inc. since 
March 1988. 

ROBERT E. HITCHCOCK, to vice 
president of operations, from Daily 
Record production director since 
1979. 
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NEIL AMDUR has returned to the 
New York Times as deputy sports edi- 
tor. 

He had been a sports reporter at the 
Times for 15 years and most recently 
served as editor-in-chief of World 
Tennis magazine and editorial direc- 
tor for Family Media Inc. 

DEAN BAQUET, associate metropoli- 
tan editor and chief investigative 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune, has 
joined the Times as a metropolitan 
reporter. 

Earlier Baquet was a reporter for 
the New Orleans States-Item and the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, where 
he worked on investigative projects 
and covered courts and City Hall. 


* * * 


In a reorganization of Newsday, 
L.I., and New York Newsday’s classi- 
fied advertising department, PATRI- 
CIA B. BURNAGIEL was promoted to 
classified manager and TOM 
DICHIARA succeeds her as assistant 
class‘fied manager. 

Burnagiel succeeds LEwIS F. 
ROBERTS, who moved to the Miami 
Herald. She had worked in News- 
day’s classified telemarketing area in 
1971-80 and returned last year as 
assistant classified manager. 

DiChiara’s earlier sales experience 
includes the North Jersey Herald & 
News, the Newark Star-Ledger and 
Million Market Newspapers. He 
joined Newsday last September, 
responsible for national automotive 
advertising. 


* * * 


PHILLIP NORMAND, most recently a 
graphics and design instructor at the 
Rocky Mountain College of Art and 
Design, has joined the Rocky Moun- 
tain News as creative service coordi- 
nator to the marketing services 
department. 

Normand, also a free-lance illustra- 
tor and designer in the Denver area 
for the last 15 years, attended the 
University of Colorado in Denver, 
majoring in fine arts. 


* * * 


T. LEE HUGHES, the Associated 
Press’ assistant chief of bureau/news 
in Illinois for four years, has moved to 
chief of bureau in charge of Wisconsin 
operations. 

Hughes, who joined AP in Chicago 
in 1973, succeeds RICK SPRATLING, 
now bureau chief in San Francisco. 

A native of Great Barrington, 
| Mass., Hughes holds degrees from 

Syracuse University and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and his experience 
includes working for the Korea 
| Times, Seoul, and the late Baltimore 





News American. 


MALCOLM W. APPLEGATE will 
become general manager of the India- 
napolis Star and the Indianapolis 
News effective July 1. He currently is 
publisher of the Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal and also is a regional 
vice president for Gannett Co. Inc. 

Applegate will replace THOMAS K. 
CROWE, who earlier this year 
announced he plannned to retire as 
general manager. 

A journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and holder of a mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism from the 
University of lowa, Applegate was 
assistant dean at the University of 
Kansas School of Journalism for four 
years before joining Gannett in 1969. 

Since then, he has been manager of 
corporate recruiting and personnel 
training for the company, editor/ 
publisher of the Ithaca (N.Y.) Jour- 
nal and publisher of the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal and Courier. 


* *e * 


KATHLEEN MACLAY is newly 
appointed chief of the Martinez, 
Calif., bureau of Lesher Communica- 
tions Inc. 

Maclay began her Bay area jour- 
nalism career with the Antioch Daily 
Ledger and went on to report on sci- 
ence, medicine, police and crime for 
the Contra Costa Times and the Mar- 
tinez bureau for five years before 
joining the Associated Press as a 
reporter in San Francisco. 


* * * 


SHEILA C. SMITH has been 
appointed a vice president of the 
George W. Prescott Publishing Com- 
pany, parent corporation of the 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger as well 
as Memorial Press Group of Ply- 
mouth and Prescott Visitor Maga- 
zines of South Yarmouth. 

Smith, a resident of Milton, con- 
tinues in her present capacity as presi- 
dent of the press group as well as 
president of the magazine group. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


Ray Dupuis, news editor of the 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press and 
the Times-Herald, will become an 
assistant managing editor for copy 
desk operations, Sunday, and long- 
term content planning, special proj- 
ects and the front-end computer sys- 
tem. 

Dupuis replaces CAROLYN WEST, 
who is leaving to pursue other inter- 
ests. 

Also, MIKE ASHER, graphics editor, 
will become assistant managing edi- 
tor/graphics, with responsibility for 
photographic and news art/graphics 
activity. ‘ea 


Joining the Seattle Times staff in 
June are PAULA BOCK as city schools’ 
reporter and SHARON CURRENT as cre- 
ative services manager in marketing 
services. 

Bock moves from the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger, where she 
was a general assignment reporter. 

Current moves from the Houston 
Chronicle, where she most recently 
was creative services manager. 


* * * 


ROBERT N. NICKELL, managing edi- 
tor of the Poplar Bluff Daily Ameri- 
can Republic, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Missouri Associated Press 
Managing Editors association. 

Named to continue as president of 
the group at its annual convention at 
Lake Ozark, Mo., was DouG WAG- 
GONER, executive editor of the Jeffer- 
son City News Tribune. 

Nickell started his career as a 
reporter at the Daily American 
Republic in 1975 and then served as 
news editor in 1980-82 and moved to 
news editor of the Enid (Okia.) Morn- 
ing News before returning to Poplar 
Bluff. 
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DANIEL S. BEHRMAN, 66, a former 
reporter and editor for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and author of 
books on science, died May 9 at his 
home in Rangeley, Maine, of cancer. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he began his career as a 
reporter with the Long Island Daily 
Press and later was a writer and 
English-language editor for 
UNESCO in 1950-72. 

* * * 

JOHN RALPH COOPER, 78, a former 
reporter and news and state editor 
with the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press, died May 12 at his home in 
Brainerd. 

He began as a Chattanooga News 
reporter in 1931 and covered police 
and the courthouse for the Chatta- 
nooga Times in 1932-36, and joined 
the Free Press in 1937. 

At the Free Press, he was a reporter 
and covered City Hall, the court- 
house and served on the copy desk. 
He later was city and state editor, 
retiring in 1978. 

Cooper was a professional musi- 
cian, playing an array of reed instru- 
ments in local orchestras and for a 
time conducted his own band. 
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PAUL H. FICHTNER, 82, retired clas- 
sified advertising manager of the now- 
defunct Hartford Times, died May 16 
in Bangor, Maine. He was with the 
paper 47 years, retiring in 1970. 


* * * 


PAULINE FREDERICK, 84, a longtime 
radio and television news analyst of 
world affairs and the first woman to 
be elected president of the United 
Nations Correspondents Associa- 
tion, died of a heart attack May 9. Her 
home was in Sarasota, Fla., and she 
was stricken while visiting relatives in 
Lake Forest, Il. 

Frederick majored in political sci- 
ence at American University and 
received a master’s degree in inter- 
national law. She wrote for the United 
States Daily, a predecessor of U.S. 
News and World Report and also for 
newspaper syndication by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

Frederick, who was married to 
Charles Robbins, a former reporter 
and managing editor of the Wall 
Street Journal who died last August, 
was named to Sigma Delta Chi’s Hall 
of Fame in 1975. 


* * 


JUDSON HAND, 61, former book edi- 
tor of the New York Daily News, died 
May 31 in Cabrini Medical Center, 
New York City, from effects of a 
stroke suffered a month ago. 

Prior to joining the Daily News as 
an education writer, he had been an 
education writer for the New York 
World-Telegram and its successor, 
the World-Journal-Tribune. He later 
became the Daily News’ first book 
review editor and turned to free-lanc- 
ing in 1982. 

Hand studied classical Greek and 
Latin at the University of Georgia, 
the University of Florida and Colum- 
bia University, abandoning an 
academic career just short of a doc- 
torate. He said he preferred to hold 
the lowliest newspaper job over the 
best university position. 


* * * 


FRED M. HOPKINS, 80, a former 
Detroit News reporter and employee 
services manager, died of heart fail- 
ure May 22 in Burcham Hill Nursing 
Home, East Lansing. 

He had started his News career in 
1929 as a reporter and was drafted 
into the Army and assigned to the air- 
sea rescue team. Hopkins taught 
celestial navigation. In three years, he 
returned to the News, joined the per- 
sonnel office and stayed there as 
employment service manager until his 
retirement in 1975. 


MONTE MARLOWE, 65, retired 
publisher of the former Agawam 
(Mass.) Citizen, died May 2 in Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

She had been a columnist and edito- 
rial writer for the Longmeadow 
(Mass.) News, and editor and 
publisher of Passport, an area tour- 
ism magazine and worked in various 
positions for other newspapers as 
well as in radio and television. 

* * * 


FRANK MOONEY, 84, veteran Long 
Island correspondent for the New 
York Daily News for more than 50 
years, died May 16. 

During his career, he wrote for a 
number of New York area newspa- 
pers and was never without a camera, 
often illustrating his own articles. He 
also was editor and publisher of the 
Main Street Press, Patchogue, a 
weekly. 

One of his 10 children, James, is a 
retired prize-winning Daily News 
photographer. 

* * * 


FREMONT C. PECK, 93, publisher of 
the Brooklyn Daily Times and the 
Brooklyn Times-Union in the ’20s and 
°30s, and a director of F.W. Wool- 
worth & Co. for 35 years, died May 29 
at his home in Locust Valley, L.I. 

A 1920 graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he was the son of a Wool- 
worth Company executive and, with 
his considerable fortune, bought the 
Daily Times, an evening paper 
founded in 1848, and in 1932 added 
the rival evening Standard-Union, 
which had been founded in 1863. The 
merged paper was acquired by the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1937. 

In World War II, Peck rose to 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Air 
Forces. 

* * * 


ROBERT H. STENGER, 69, retired 
circulation director of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, died of cancer May 10 at 
his home in Mentor, Ohio. 

He joined the Plain Dealer’s 
circulation department in 1938, giving 
up a four-year football scholarship at 
Western Reserve University follow- 
ing his father’s death. 

Except for Army service in the 
Philippines during World War II, 
Stenger worked at the newspaper 
until taking early retirement in 1980. 
He was a past president of the Ohio 
Circulation Managers Association. 

Stenger’s two sons are in the news- 
paper business—Robert H. Jr. in the 
Plain Dealer advertising department 
and Richard T. is general manager of 
the Willoughby (Ohio) News-Herald. 
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Reform, the first independent news- 
paper in Hungary sold out its first 
day’s edition of 100,000 and then 
200,000 copies on the second day. 

“Owing to several management 
tricks and the profit-oriented eco- 
nomy, the paper brought a 60-million 
(forint) profit on a base capital of 10 
million within nine months,” Peter 
Toke, founder and editor of Reform, 
told the International Association of 
Newspaper Publishers (FIEJ) in 
Copenhagen recently. 

Previously the newspapers were 
owned by three huge publishing 
companies — the Party, the youth 
organization and the government. 
The same was true of the printing 
houses. 

“In 1989, we suffered severe disad- 
vantages because one of our share- 
holders was the Communist Party— 
even if they only owned 15%. With 
the agreement of our main share- 
holder we made a clever, technical 
transaction. We established a new 
shareholders’ company with the basic 
capital of $20 million and we bought 
the name ‘Reform.’ Then we sold 50% 
of the shares to the Murdoch press 
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empire. 

“From 1990 we have been a Hunga- 
rian-English-American joint venture 
where News International plc owns 
50%, the journalists of Reform, 6%, 
and the old company looking for a 
new name, 44% of the shares. In Janu- 
ary 1990 the circulation reached 
430,000,” Toke said. 

“Foreign capital has appeared in 
other places in the Hungarian press 
too. First there was Axel Springer, 
which established itself in Budapest 
with the mediation and some capital 
of Reform. They publish a monthly 
called Auto Extra, a tv guide with a 
high circulation, and paperbacks. 
Robert Maxwell was able to snatch 
40% of Magyar Hirlap, the semi-offi- 
cial paper of the government. His first 
step was to sack 30 of the journalists. 
There is now a real war on in the press 
market, with Axel Springer doing 
the best business so far, snatching six 
leading newspapers in Hungary.” 

Vitas Tomkus, chief editor of 
Respublika in Lithuania, told how he 
and two colleagues started the paper 
in September 1989. He said other 
papers, even party organs, call them- 





The new independent newspapers of Europe 


Journalists at FIEJ meeting appeal for 
worldwide solidarity among journalists 


selves independent but Respublika is 
the only one that is privately owned. 

“Though we already have 3 million 
rubles in our bank account we cannot 
buy the equipment we need, not only 
abroad but in Lithuania also,” he 
said. American-Lithuanians have 
helped, buying them a Macintosh 
computer and a laser printer. 

“But when, a month ago, the 
American-Lithuanians of Los 
Angeles presented the American 
National Endowment for Democracy 
with a project to buy a printing plant 
for Respublika, the directorship, 
which includes such famous people as 
Kissinger, Brzezinski and others, 
rejected it. We were asked for docu- 
ments proving where we stand on 
independence, human rights, ethnic 
minorities and fight for democracy. I 
wonder who could issue such docu- 
ments in Lithuania? Maybe Moscow? 
Or Lithuanian Communists?” 

Since Jan. 3, 1990, the paper has 
been coming out six days a week but 
is currently in difficulty. 

“The supply of paper, printer’s ink 
and photo tapes has been cut off. We 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Three weeks before much of 
America spent most of a day hearing 
about the environment, individuals 
whose jobs heavily affect the environ- 
ment every day gathered at the 
America East Newspaper Operations 
Conference to consider practical 
aspects of newsprint recycling. 

Calkins Newspaper group vice 
president Sandra C. Hardy addressed 
pressures to recycle in light of govern- 
ment and market activity. Hardy, 
who also works with the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
chairs the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association Newsprint 
Resource Task Force. 

She sought to confine to market 
issues any response to possible news- 
print regulation. Though publishers 
raise free-press concerns with respect 
to such regulation, Hardy is reluctant 
to argue the point, saying, “It’s the 
kind of thing that sends hair up the 
back of a legislator’s neck and it 
makes them attack us.” 

Nevertheless, she supports the 
position of publishers and later said 
such regulation raises constitutional 
issues. 

“If it goes to the federal level, I 
think we'll need a full-court press 
from all of you.” 

She said such regulation would 
probably find its way to the courts. 

Hardy was also “extremely wary” 
of putting numbers into voluntary or 
mandatory recycling programs, 
believing they would become pre- 
scribed production or use figures 
rather than targets to be achieved. 

Noting success by some newspa- 
pers or chains in prodding papermak- 
ers into planned increases in recycled 
newsprint production, she said only 
maximum availability can keep prices 
down and quality up and that only 
maximum demand “will generate 
maximum availability.” 

“We know that any program, vol- 
untary or mandatory, that requires 
the compliance, will translate into 
cost to newspapers in the forms of 
record-keeping and recording, as well 
as expose us to verification visits 
from state officials,” Hardy con- 
tended. 

To those costs she added an 
increasing price for a limited supply of 
recycled newsprint. Further, the 
costs would be “over and above” a 
higher first-time charge from sup- 





pliers trying to recover the invest- 
ment made to convert to recycled 
newsprint production. 

“That all can equate to possible 
newsprint shortages...” she 
warned. 

In the rush to regulate and recycle, 
said Hardy, “what’s going to happen 
is that we’re all going to be competing 
for the paper, and something that 
should be less expensive is going to 
turn out to be more expensive.” 

She also cited loss of cost control 
and availability. 





Recycling a hot topic at America East 


Paper, a Media General subsidiary, 
recounted the original wash deinking 
and repulping of old newspapers 
developed by Richard Scudder, for- 
mer publisher of the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News after 11 years of 
experimenting. GSP technology is 
now used at mills in several states and 
in Mexico. 

After shredding, screening and 
separating contaminants and pulping 
in water with proprietary chemicals, 
recycled newsprint comes off two 
twin-wire machines at 2,300’ per min- 





In the rush to regulate and recycle, said Hardy, 
“what’s going to happen is that we’re all going to be 
competing for the paper, and something that should 
be less expensive is going to turn out to be more 


expensive.” 








Cautioning that federal officials 
may decide that only they can provide 
uniform regulation amid a variety of 
different local and state regulations, 
Hardy added that legislators think 
championing recycling improves their 
image. 

“They want to be the guy who 
solves the problem,” she said. 
“We’re saying we have solved the 
problem. We don’t need the regula- 
tion.” 

However, getting that point across 
to constituents — presumably news- 
paper readers — is another matter. 

Hardy said that “We are very 
behind the perception curve,” and 
pointed out that publishers feel they 
cannot risk opposing in print manda- 
tory recycled newsprint legislation 
even though all would probably agree 
that its use is good public policy. 

While many do a fine job of pro- 
moting their newspapers, she said the 
newspapers do not publicize their 
own business very well and must 
learn to do so. 

In addition to promoting recycling 
wherever possible, Hardy recom- 
mended that newspapers prominently 
print the recycling logo in the top right 
corner of Page One whenever 
recycled paper is run. 

* * * 

During the same session, George 
Mayer represented the originator of 
recycled newsprint. The regional 
sales manager for Garden State 





ute. Water is removed in stages, then 
the paper is calendared for smooth- 
ness, wound onto 15-ton rolls, 
rewound onto smaller rolls on card- 
board cores, wrapped and labeled for 
customers. Tracking data is included 
in the event a problem roll must be 
traced. 

The Garfield, N.J., mill’s water 
comes from an adjacent river, and it 
generates most of its own power from 
steam it produces, according to 
Mayer, who said it “requires 50% less 
energy than other papermaking 
methods.” 

In a further effort to reconcile good 
business with good environmental 
practice, Mayer said Garden State 
had established a test program to cre- 
ate fuel blocks from deinking’s ink 
and fiber residue. However, he added 
that permitting by Nev’ Jersey for 
such a scheme is likely .0 prove the 
biggest obstacle. 

Colin Johnston, head of recycling 
operations for Quebec & Ontario 
Paper Co., described his company’s 
experience as Canada’s first news- 
print recycler. Unlike other Canadian 
papermakers, Q&O is located in 
southern Canada, at some distance 
from the forests that supply the 
others. 

Sited at the Welland Canal con- 
necting Lakes Ontario and Erie, the 
Thorold mill was able to bring pulp- 
wood down from Quebec and ship 
newsprint to the parent Tribune Co. 
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in Chicago. (Until the early 1970s, 
said Johnston, all paper went to Tri- 
bune.) Eventually pulp also was 
brought in from northern Ontario. 

The transport eventually became 
quite costly and, at the same time, 
some of the paper machines were 
found to be no longer competitive. 

“So, it was either relocate or build 
a new pulp mill on the site — a more 
efficient pulp mill,” said Johnston. 

The decision to expand was made 
10 years ago. Johnston said it 
increased output by 30%, produced a 
better product and included the use of 
recycled pulp, thereby relieving much 
of the 700-mile freight charges for vir- 
gin pulp. 

Initially the mill relied heavily on 
old newspapers from the nearby 
U.S., which it wash deinked to supply 
25% of its fiber. Ontario’s own paper 
collection program grew and added to 
Thorold’s supply. 


Dublin, Ireland-based Jefferson 
Smurfit Group and Giant Group Ltd. 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., entered an 
agreement whereby a Smurfit subsid- 
iary or affiliate will purchase from 
Giant all Golden State Newsprint Co. 
Inc. and Pacific Recycling Co. Inc. 
stock for $95 million cash and $25 
million in additional consideration, 
provided Smurfit installs a second 
recycled newsprint machine at the 
Pomona, Calif., mill within a speci- 
fied time. 

The Golden State mill annually pro- 
duces 135,000 tons of 100% recycled 
newsprint. Pacific Recycling operates 
10 waste paper reclamation facilities 
that process approximately 152,000 
tons of waste per year. 

Golden State consolidated pretax 
income for 1989 was just over $8 mil- 
lion. Smurfit said Golden State assets 
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“It was so successful,” said John- 
ston, “that in 1985 we decided that we 
could stand upon our recycling pro- 
gram.” The next year Q&O decided 
to build a $40-million flotation deink- 
ing plant, which was completed in 
1987. 

Start-up of that plant, he said, 
changed the fiber mix to 45% virgin, 
55% recycled from old newspapers 
and coated paper. The older wash 
deinking plant was then shut down, he 
said, because “We found the two 
pulps within our system were not 
compatible,” adding that the change 
to flotation yielded “stronger and 
brighter” pulp. 

Comparing wash deinking with 
“wringing out a washcloth,” John- 
ston said it removed the ink but also 
too much fiber, whereas he called 
flotation a more “delicate” process 
that retains the fiber and floats off 
only ink particles on soap bubbles. 


at year’s end were valued at almost 
$62 million excluding long-term debt, 
which Giant would extinguish upon 
closing (expected by midyear). 

Smurfit seeks to expand its existing 
West Coast recycling and reclamation 
business. Its mills in Oregon (as well 
as the Pomona mill) are undergoing 
improvements. 

Giant, with interests in cement, 
entertainment, waste incineration 
and fast-food franchising, acquired 
the Pomona operation from Media 








The installation also “increased the 
flow of recycled paper to the mill,” 
which now consumes approximately 
180,000 metric tons per year. Coated 
paper used is bought from print shops 
because old magazines are bound 
with glue or staples and some cover 
stock can cause problems. 

As for the local collection of old 
newspapers, Johnston said Ontario’s 
“Blue Box” program “has been very 
successful,” and now reaches 1.8 
million households. He called it the 
“benchmark [for] curbside recycling 
in North America.” 

Though noting it has its problems, 
Johnston contended that such a pro- 
vincewide infrastructure allows for 
greater coordination and control. 

He said an oversupply last year 
required that some 50,000 tons be 
shipped overseas to maintain the 
regional balance of supply and 
demand. 


Smurfit to buy Golden State 


Venture with Waste Management is canceled 


General, which had held it under Gar- 
den State Paper Co. That New Jersey- 
based subsidiary, a pioneer newsprint 
recycler, continues to make news- 
print and license its technology else- 
where in North America. 
Hollywood producer Burt Sugar- 
man, who had acquired 10% of Media 
General Class A shares in 1988, 
launched a failed takeover of Media 
General and unsuccessfully chal- 
lenged it in court for structuring its 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Newspapers for shredding, bedding and spreading 
Disposing of newspapers via agricultural use is discussed 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Supplying a low-tech alternative to 
the American East discussion of 
newsprint recycling, Sunbury, Pa., 
Daily Item production director Ed 
Thomas related his paper’s pilot pro- 
gram for agricultural use and disposal 
of old newspapers. 

Described as a very small-scale 
recycling application, shredded 
newspapers proved to be a clean, 
comfortable and absorbent bedding 
for cows that is free of bacterial con- 
tamination. 

Thomas also reported that farmers 
were happy because, unlike straw, 
the paper is free of weed seeds, which 
is important because the bedding is 
ultimately removed with manure for 
spreading on farm fields, where it 
rapidly decomposes. 

Newsprint was said to mix better 
with manure and create less dust, 
eliminating the need for dust masks 
when spread by hand. In landfills, 
whole newspapers remain intact for 
decades, serving no useful purpose 
and creating no new jobs. 

(Thomas’ report that shredded 
newsprint consumed with the cows’ 
feed caused no ill effects in the ani- 


mals is no surprise to Ray Boyer. 
According to the May 14 UK Press 
Gazette, the Somerset farmer 
“. .. discovered that the nutritional 
value of newsprint is similar to that of 
straw bran. . .” The original account 
came from The Guardian, whichrana 
photo of Boyer’s “prize Charolais 
cattle” happily munching the “tons of 
old newspapers” their owner supplies 
unshredded. “It is not known which 
titles they prefer,” the paper 
reported.) 

Moreover, old newspapers cost 
less than straw when they are sup- 
plied free and chopped on the farm. 
Thomas also found economic benefits 
to centralized shredding operations 
similar to the one tested by his paper. 
Among other things, the method frees 
up farmers’ time and storage space. 

He said the Item leased its small- 
scale shredding and baling equipment 
because it was not going into the busi- 
ness but demonstrating a local, inex- 
pensive solution to farmers, whose 
bywords, he warned, are “show me.” 

He said such a centralized shred- 
ding operation chops newsprint finer 
than most on-site machines would 
and produces the best product, 
according to research conducted by 


Penn State. 

Including rental of a trailer to hold 
shredded newspapers, the Item’s cost 
came to $9,000, said Thomas, who 
said not only dairy farmers but those 
with poultry and even pets came to try 
out the free bedding. The trial project 
also amounted to a very good real-life 
lab for researchers at the agricultural 
extension agency at Penn State, 
Thomas added. 

As it happened, one farmer shown 
videos and slides promoting the new 
bedding had been using old newspa- 
pers for nine years. He never told 
anyone of his practice for fear his 
supply of free newspapers would dis- 
appear. About 1,000 pounds of old 
newspapers can be consumed annu- 
ally on large-animal farms. 

Thomas said the one farmer who 
abandoned the Item’s trial program 
did so because he could not ge. used 
to seeing paper where there had once 
been straw, which Thomas termed a 
strictly “aesthetic” objection. 

Since the Item’s project ended, said 
Thomas, a permanent centralized 
shredding operation has yet to be 
started. Nevertheless, he reported 
that the effort succeeded to the extent 
that farmers have continued to collect 
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stock to assure continued control by 
the Bryan family. 
Media General bought back the 
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stock for $44 million and transfer to a 
subsidiary of Sugarman’s Giant 
Group of the Pomona newsprint mill, 
which was then valued at about $56 
million. That deal specified that if 
Sugarman were to sell the mill within 
another year, he would owe Media 
General 25% of the proceeds above 
the $56 million. The year’s time 
elapsed one month before the pending 
sale to Smurfit was announced. 

Five days after it announced its 
letter of intent with Giant, Smurfit 
said a proposed joint venture with 
Waste Management of North Amer- 
ica Inc. to process and market 
recycled paper would not proceed 
(E&P, Mar. 24, PP. 43-44). 

Nevertheless, Smurfit said the two 
companies expect paper sales and 
brokerage transactions with each 
other will continue. The proposal 
would have created perhaps the 
largest such venture in North Amer- 
ica, where Smurfit is among the 
largest U.S. paper products, reclama- 





tion-recycling and waste paper export 
companies, and the subsidiary of 
Waste Management Inc. is among 
North America’s leading providers of 
recycling collection services. 


Konica names 


new president 


Konica Imaging U.S.A. Inc., for- 
merly Chemco Technologies Inc., 
appointed Hideaki Iwama presi- 
dent, succeeding Yoshi Nishina, who 
remains as chairman of the board. 

A chemist, Iwama joined Konica 
Corp. in Japan in 1967 and was pro- 
moted to international marketing gen- 
eral manager in 1983. When Chemco 
and Konica entered their joint ven- 
ture in 1987, Iwama moved to 
Chemco as executive vice president. 

Konica Imaging also announced 
the appointment of Wayne Bell as 
director of dealer relations and mar- 
keting. 
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old newspapers — shredding them in 
their own choppers, the cost of which 
he put at about $1,200. 

In a footnote to Thomas’ presenta- 
tion, Sandra Hardy, representing the 
PNPA and ANPA on the same panel, 
commented that legislators would 
rather see old newspapers going into 
newsprint recycling, which she attrib- 
uted to conservationists’ pressure to 
save trees and the possibility that 
recycling can pay for collection pro- 
grams. 





good situation for both of us.” 

Sitler said the baler is “right on line 
with the press. As it trims it’s blown 
into the Cyclone [baler] and it’s baled 
automatically while we’re running.” 

For that, the Press-Enterprise gets 
paid. 

As for everyone else, said Shaw, 
“I’m not paying them, they’re paying 
mc. 

Besides the P-E, Shaw handles 
municipal mixed paper waste for a fee 
of $30 per ton and he charges Wilkes- 





when spread by hand. 


Newsprint was said to mix better with manure and 
create less dust, eliminating the need for dust masks 





Twenty miles-east of Sunbury, the 
Bloomsburg Press-Enterprise was 
just starting to fill its first trailer load 
of waste paper for resale when its 
operations manager, Tom Sitler, 
talked to E&P. Paper that might have 
gone to a nearby collector of news- 
print for paper mills is now bound for 
a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., firm for resale to 
area farmers as animal bedding. 

During six months of testing, the 
Press-Enterprise used an $8,000 baler 
on line with its press, creating usable 
bedding in 400- to 500-pound bales, 
too large for use by most farmers, 
according to Sitler. 

Tim Shaw, already in the solid 
waste business, agreed to act as mid- 
dleman for the new enterprise. Shaw 
breaks down and rebales the trim 
waste and shreds and bales the pap- 
er’s running waste and returns. 

In additior. J its other advantages, 
Sitler noted shredded newsprint 
allows farmers to put into cash-crop 
production acres that otherwise go 
into the growing of straw. 

Sitler said the paper initially 
worked with the Penn State agricul- 
tural extension service and directly 
with area farmers to test bedding. 
Trim waste is half-inch strips from 
quarterfold books printed by the 
paper. Its size requires no shredding. 

“We found there is a market 
there,” said Sitler, adding that the 
farmers “all think it’s outstanding, 
they just need it in a more usable 
form. 

“What we’ve really been waiting 
for is an entrepreneur to jump in the 
middle there and prepare it,” he said. 
“I think we found that gentleman.” 

That “key element” Sitler decribed 
was Shaw, who contacted him after 
reading the newspaper’s baling-bed- 
ding story in its Northeast Business 
Journal. They worked out the details 
and, said Sitler, “it looks like it'll be a 





Barre’s Sunday Independent $15 per 
ton for its waste. 

“If I can get the farmers paying 
some,” said Shaw, “then I can back 
off some” on fees charged to collect 
publishers’ waste paper. 

He awaits greater demand before 
expanding his operations and accept- 
ing more newspapers. He now shreds 
newspapers in a hammer mill, which 
handles about 8-10 tons per day, and 
is still trying to reduce the size of 
bales to about 100 pounds each. 

Shaw said when straw is unavail- 
able, farmers will sometimes resort to 
sawdust, which he said is reportedly 
only half as absorbent as shredded 
newsprint. 

He said he had heard that its use 
can lead to mastitis. Until that inflam- 
mation of cows’ udders clears up, 
their milk cannot be sold. Use of 
shredded newsprint, he said, seems to 
reduce the occurrence of mastitis. 





Next week’s E&P includes a third 
Pennsylvania newspaper’s own 
account of cooperative newsprint recy- 
cling for area farms. 
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Atex reports more 
worldwide orders 


News International Newspapers, 
Wapping, U.K., has ordered 144 PC 
Preference terminals on a double-ring 
Ethernet network to be connected to 
a seven-CPU Atex System. 

When complete, the network will 
have 600 nodes and will support 
another network of 177 PC Preference 
terminals. Also, the Manchester Eve- 
ning News has ordered an Atex classi- 
fied pagination system. 

In Nevada, the Reno Gazette Jour- 
nal purchased a 105-terminal Atex 
system and Atex editorial software, 
Atex Integrated Advertising Soft- 
ware, Atex Classified Pagination 
Software and Atex PC Preference. 
The system will include 55 Advanced 
Display Terminals and 50 personal 
computers interfaced through PC 
Preference. 

The Chinese publishing company 
Sing Tao Ltd. contracted with Atex 
for a system with an English interface 
to page planning for display advertis- 
ing. It includes two Atex Series 30 
application servers, four advertising 
display terminals, two Sun worksta- 
tions running both Atex Architect and 
Integrated Advertising software. 
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Governor eases 
newsprint use 
regulation 


Wisconsin publishers expecting 
success in attaining voluntary 
recycled newprint use saw passage in 
late March of a bill specifying use 
levels. . 

Mandated use starts at a recycled 
fiber content equal to 10% of con- 
sumption in 1992 and rises to 45% 
after the year 2000. 

Failure to meet the levels will result 
in a penalty of 1% of the cost of the 
amount of recycled newsprint pre- 
scribed but not used. Penalties are 
lifted for papers proving inadequate 
supplies of recycled newsprint. 

Using what Wisconsin Newspaper 
Association executive secretary and 
manager J. LeRoy Yorgason called 
“the most versatile veto power” 
available to any state’s chief execu- 
tive, Governor Tommy Thompson 
used his line item veto to modify the 
legislation on newspapers’ behalf. 
Among changes were reduction of the 
penalty from 10%. 

“He just scratched out the zero,” 
said Yorgason. 

“The penalty of 1% is as close as 
we can come to voluntary guide- 
lines,” he continued, adding that it is 
“about as good as we can expect” 
and that publishers intend to act as 
needed to fulfill the law’s require- 
ments. 

A May 15 vote to override Thomp- 
son’s changes was unsuccessful. Yor- 
gason noted the Legislature’s next ses- 
sion may include an attempt to force 
publishers’ newsprint contracts to 
include provisions for papermakers to 
buy back publishers’ waste, which he 
said could amount to regulation of 
interstate trade. 

WNA efforts to see only guidelines 
legislated were ridiculed by Thomas 
Hauke, Democratic majority leader in 
the state Assembly, where a commit- 
tee already had endorsed WNA provi- 
sions that included a voluntary goal of 
17% use by the year 2001. 

Hauke, who sponsored inclusion of 
the mandated levels, termed the 45% 
“modest,” according to the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, which quoted him say- 
ing his amendment to the recycling 
bill would “bring Wisconsin 
publishers into the 21st century.” 

A week after the amended recy- 
cling bill was passed, the WNA Bulle- 
tin noted that “No other industry was 
given such a burden” by the legisla- 
tors. 





Direct mail advertisers, retail ad 
insert printers, catalog and tele- 
phone directory publishers, coloring 
books, flyers and “any other product 
printed on newsprint” are exempt 
from the requirements. It also 
reported that “there is no protection 
against bad quality or high price.” 


Newsprint numbers 
for March-April 


North American newsprint produc- 
tion rose by 1.7% in March and 1.9% 
in April compared with levels in the 
same months of 1989. 

Shipments rose 4.2% and 7.5% for 
the same periods. 

The American Paper Institute 
monthly report showed year-to-year 
U.S. production up 5.1% and 9.4% for 
the two months and Canadian output 
down 0.3% and 2.3%. 

Compared with 1989 levels of news- 
print consumption, daily newspaper 
use rose 0.4% in March, but prelimi- 
nary figures show a 2.7% deciine for 
April. Year-to-year increases in Janu- 
ary and February were 2.3% and 





1.3%, respectively. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
survey of publishers’ stocks showed 
an 7.7% decline in March and a 5.2% 
drop in April compared to the same 
months in 1989, with 38-day end-of- 
month supplies in both months, based 
on revised March and preliminary 
April figures. 


According to a report in the May 
Pulp & Paper, the list of those falling 
in behind Abitibi-Price Inc.’s $35-per- 
ton newsprint price increase for June 
1 includes Canadian Pacific Forest 
Products Ltd., Donohue Inc., Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Co. Ltd., Boise Cas- 
cade Corp., Rothesay Paper Ltd. and 
Daishowa Forest Products Ltd. 


The publication noted that despite 
long-term indications the price would 
not hold, “no mill had undertaken any 
action that would undermine the 
increase,” and that many producers 
“seem determined to raise prices and 
are unwilling to take downtime if 
necessary to make the increase 
stick.” Other suppliers were 
expected to raise prices also. 








Testing recycled newsprint 


The Edmonton Sun reported that 
after two days of satisfactory testing, 
it is prepared to switch to printing on 
recycled newsprint. 

“There were absolutely no prob- 
lems,” said publisher Patrick 
Harden. The Sun said it was Alberta’s 
first paper to use the recycled stock, 
having run two entire editions with 
the product in'March. 

According to Harden, recycled 
newsprint should become available to 
Western Canadian newspapers in the 
next two to three years. The Sun had 
purchased 60 tons of Quebec & 
Ontario Paper Co. newsprint, which 
contained 45% recycled fiber. 

The Daily Hampshire Gazette of 
Northampton, Mass., has also tried 
Q&O’s recycled paper product. 

“I think we can overcome any 
problems we may face,” reported 
production director Victor Tardue in 
the New England Newspaper Associ- 
ation’s April Bulletin. 

He said he was able to contract for 
700 tons, or a little more than a third 
the annual newsprint consumption of 
the 21,000-circulation Gazette, which 
also prints other publications. 

Tardue noted the high demand and 
tight supply of recycled newsprint — 
a situation that makes matters only 


‘ worse for New England newspapers, 





which already are using a compara- 
tively lesser percentage of recycled 
newsprint. 


Drawing from a Portland Press 
Herald column, the NENA Bulletin 
said Great Northern Paper Co.’s East 
Millinocket, Maine, mill is the only 
one supplying newsprint in New En- 
gland. Although it is considering a $50- 
million deinking investment to make 
recycled newsprint, the mill would 
require more than two-and-a-half 
times the supply of old newspapers 
available from Maine’s publishers. 


Compounding the problem are un- 
certainty about how to deal with an 
estimated 17,000 tons of waste sludge 
from the operation and how much 
interest will be shown by Georgia- 
Pacific, with which the company was 
merged earlier this year. (Great 
Northern has since made some cost 
cuts and consolidations that can be 
expected in the merger of similar busi- 
nesses.) 


The report said that the Portland 
papers’ contract with Great Northern 
“requires a supply of recycled paper, 
as specified by any legislation,” and 
allows purchase elsewhere in the 
event of insufficient supply. 
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United Press International has 
announced its selection of the Cros- 
field NewsLine electronic picture 
desk for its news photo and graphics 
clients. 

In February, UPI announced a 
$5¥%-million digital photo transmis- 
sion program that would include a 
digital photo workstation. Crosfield 
Electronics of Toronto is a subsidiary 
of Du Pont and Fujifilm Electronic 
Imaging Co. 

UPI vice chariman Joseph Taussig 
said the choice was made after what 
he termed “exhaustive review” that 
included attention to matters of 
“standardization of formats and tech- 
nology.” He also pointed to the siz- 
able installed base Crosfield already 
has established for its NewsLine in 
North America. 

Taussig said UPI’s move repre- 
sents a commitment to the news 
photo and graphics business that it 
“will develop agressively in coming 
months.” 

NewsLine processes black-and- 








white and color photography and can 
receive and store 500 images without 
the time, expense and handling asso- 
ciated with the need to print all 
incoming pictures. Storage capacity 
is expandable. Users of the picture 
desk can display, size, crop, edit and 
caption photos, then pass image data 
to halftone and color separation out- 
put devices. 

Other functions can include rota- 
tion, tonal adjustment, electronic 
dodging and burning, sharpening and 
repair of transmission “hits.”” News- 
Line also supports input of scanned 
graphics and video frames. 

Clients using the NewsLine will be 
able to receive five input feeds in 
addition to UPI photos, while two 
outputs are available. Taussig also 
assured newspapers that UPI will also 
“provide news photos to any client 
picture desk or printer.” 

The NewsLine picture desk has 
benefited from software enhance- 
ments (undercolor removal and gray 
component replacement reportedly 


t's time once again to spruce-up your 
syndicates and get them ready for your 
ad in the 1990 E&P SYNDICATE 


DIRECTORY! 


E&P’s SYNDICATE DIRECTORY is the 
place for you to show-off your syndicates 
and/or services to the newspaper industry 
and specifically to the industry people who 


make the buy. 


Over 25,000 newspaper professionals will 
receive the 65th annual Directory with their 
July 28th issue of E&P magazine...they 
expect it because they pay for it with 


their subscription to E&P! 





UPI offers Crosfield’s picture desk 


are on the way) and a reported change 
in its hardware platform since its 
introduction about five years ago. For 
more than a year it has promoted a 
link to the Macintosh—a “must 
have” in the minds of some newspa- 
per photo and graphics staffers. 

NewsLine product manager Mark 
Esterly said a Macintosh workstation 
is in the works, as are interfaces for 
flatbed and 35mm negative color 
scanners. He told E&P earlier in the 
year that of the almost 60 picture 
desks installed so far, almost half are 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

UPI said NewsLine will be avail- 
able to photo clients in the third quar- 
ter of this year. Installation of an ini- 
tial picture desk will be made at no 
extra cost for the photo service. A 
price for additional desks purchased 
through the wire service “has not 
been determined,” said Milt Capps, 
UPI senior vice president, corporate 
affairs. He added that UPI “expects 
to order, over a period of time, more 
than 150 of the picture desks.” 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY TO HIGHLIGHT 
YOUR SYNDICATES AND SERVICES TO NEWSPAPERS WORLDWIDE. 
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By David Astor 


A University of Houston political 
science professor is having his polling 
service dropped by the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, and he’s sure it’s because 
he testified for the Dallas Times Her- 
ald in its $33-million antitrust lawsuit. 

This comes several months after 
the University of Texas at Austin 
journalism department chairman was 
threatened with the loss of his posi- 
tion if he testified for the Times Her- 
ald. 

The suit causing all this controvery 
was filed last year by the Times Her- 





ald after 26 Universal Press Syndicate 
features — including “Doonesbury,” 
“The Far Side,” “Dear Abby,” and 
“Erma Bombeck” — were switched 
to the Morning News as part of a tv 
joint venture deal. A Houston state 
district court jury ruled May 8 against 
the Times Herald, and the paper’s 
motion for a mistrial was denied late 
last month. 


Before the trial began April 2, Uni- 
versity of Houston political science 
professor Dr. Richard Murray was 
asked by the Times Herald to survey 
former readers to see if the loss of the 





Judy Markey has moved her thrice- 
weekly humor column from North 
America Syndicate to United Feature 
Syndicate. 

Markey’s column, which appears 
in over 25 papers, started in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times in 1982 and entered 
syndication three years later. It has 
spawned two book collections, and 
led to appearances on Oprah Winfrey, 
Donahue, Good Morning America, 
Today, and other shows. 

The columnist — who co-hosts a 
daily radio show on the Chicago- 
based WGN — began her writing 
career as a free-lancer for women’s 
magazines such as Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s Day, and New Woman. 





Markey’s feature now with United 


Judy Markey 





Humor columnist Stephanie Brush 
is being syndicated by Tribune Media 
Services. 

Brush — who was formerly with 
the Washington Post Writers Group 
(see E&P, March 19, 1988) — has 
authored two books and worked as a 
magazine editor and travel writer. 

Born in Cleveland in 1955, Brush 
went on to major in theater at North- 
western University and study French 
at the Sorbonne. 








Humor writer is now with Tribune 


Stephanie Brush 





Controversy in aftermath of Dallas trial 


Professor who testified for the Times Herald loses Morning News 
as a polling client; another witness pulled out to save his job 


Universal features was a major factor 
in their decision to cancel their sub- 
scriptions. Murray ended up testify- 
ing in court that the features transfer 
was an important reason why up to 
15,000 readers dropped the Times 
Herald. 

As for his political polling service, 
Murray said it has been used by the 
Morning News for about three years. 
The periodic statewide service was 
initiated by the Houston Chronicle, 
and started in that paper before it 
came to the Morning News as well. 
The Morning News and Chronicle 
“split the cost” of the service after 
the Dallas paper joined in, according 
to Chronicle vice president/editor 
Jack Loftis. 

Loftis said Morning News vice 
president/executive editor Ralph 
Langer “told me they would not be 
participating” in the polling service 
anymore while both were attending a 
Freedom of Information Foundation 
of Texas meeting several weeks ago. 

Loftis added that there was no ani- | 
mosity involved, and that the Chroni- 
cle was now deciding whether to 
“find another partner or go it alone.” 
But Loftis — who is also president of 
the Newspaper Features Council — 
emphasized that the Houston paper 
will continue to run Murray’s polls. 

“We will not use Murray,” con- 
firmed Morning News president/edi- 
tor Burl Osborne on June 5. He added 
that the professor would probably be 
replaced by Gallup sometime 
between now and the general elec- 
tions in November, although the 
agreement with the famous polling 
organization was not finalized as of 
June 5. Langer said the Morning 
News used Gallup for state and 
regional polling prior to taking on 
Murray, and has continually used the 
more nationally oriented “Gallup 
Poll” feature from the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. 

When asked if Murray’s Times 
Herald work had helped to precipitate 
the dropping of his polls from the 
Morning News, Osborne said the pro- 
fessor “had a choice to make” before 
the trial and decided to “provide ser- 
vices to a competitive paper.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Jan and Bill Moeller 





‘RV Traveling’ enters syndication 


A weekly column called “RV 
Traveling” is being offered by Bill 
and Jan Moeller. 

“It deals with anything and every- 
thing the 25 million RVers in the U.S. 
need to know for problem-free, enjoy- 
able RVing,” said the Moellers, who 
noted that recreation vehicles include 
motor homes, travel trailers, pickup 





Several newspaper clients have cri- 
ticized or dropped Joyce Maynard’s 
“Domestic Affairs” column during 
the past few months, but many read- 
ers have been supportive of the fea- 
ture. 

The Sacramento Bee, for instance, 
dropped Maynard in late April but 
quickly brought her back after 
“scores of readers, mostly women” 
complained. 

Bee ombudsman Art Nauman 
wrote May 6, “Features editor Ralph 
Frattura told me the decision to kill 
the Maynard column was based on 
the belief that it had strayed from its 
original intent — a sort of ‘home and 
hearth’ theme — and that perhaps she 
had lost her constituency.” 

Maynard left home for a time last 
year to be with her dying mother, and 
wrote a moving series of columns 
about the situation. More recently, 
the New York Times Syndication Sales 
Corporation (NYTSSC) writer — 
who has three children herself — 
penned a number of columns about 
separating from her husband and later 
dating other men. 

The 36-year-old Maynard (profiled 
in E&P, July 13, 1985) told the Bee 


Papers react to changing column 


that she doesn’t think she has lost her 
constituency. Maynard said she 
believes married readers are still fol- 
lowing her column, not just divorced 
people and single parents. 

“In the hearts of most married peo- 
ple,” stated the “Domestic Affairs” 
writer, “I know there is a small voice 
always asking, is this where I should 
be? Most of these people will stay 
married, but they’ll always be exam- 
ining their marriages.” 

And Maynard told the St. Peters- 
burg Times, “The word ‘Domestic’? I 
think it still applies. I write about 
home. Not the decorating of the home 
or the furnishing of a home, but what 
happens in a home.” 

Maynard did note that many read- 
ers wrote her to say she shouldn’t 
have separated from her husband. 

NYTSSC — which introduced 
“Domestic Affairs” in late 1984 — 
said Maynard “is doing what many 
women have done” during the past 
decade. And the syndicate noted that 
it is ironic that some newspaper edi- 
tors used to criticize Maynard for 
writing about supposedly trivial fam- 
ily matters and now some are criticiz- 
ing her for being too “heavy.” 


campers, and converted vans. 

Among the topics covered in the 
column are RV costs, different kinds 
of campgrounds, hooking up to RV 
park utilities, RV clubs and organiza- 
tions, environmental issues, RV eti- 
quette, security, maintenance, RVing 
with pets, and RVing abroad. 

The Moellers, full-time RVers who 
cover about 25,000 miles a year, are 
self-syndicating as they travel taking 
pictures and compiling material for 
another of their photographic history 
books. They’ ve already done ones on 
the Oregon Trail, Crazy Horse, and 
Gen. George A. Custer. Among the 
Moellers’ other books is Full-time 
RVing: The Complete Guide to Life 
on the Open Road (Trailer Life 
Books), which has sold about 100,000 
copies. 

The columnists, who have also 
written numerous magazine articles, 
are Nebraska natives. 

Clients for the Moellers — who can 
be reached at 4912 Hickory St., 
Omaha, Neb. 68106 — include the 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee, Sacramento 
Bee, and Tacoma (Wash.) Morning 
News Tribune. 








(Continued from previous page) 

Murray said he hadn’t “spoken to 
the Morning News directly” as of 
June 4, but had heard reports that the 
paper was dropping his service. “I 
would not be surprised if they made 
that decision,” commented Murray, 
who added that he was “virtually cer- 
tain” that his testimony for the Times 
Herald was the reason. 

Murray emphasized that the Morn- 
ing News has a “perfect right” to 
drop his political polling service. The 
professor added that this would be a 
logical time to do so, because he last 
conducted a poll for the Morning 
News in April and has not yet submit- 
ted another one. 

“I’m not upset,” declared Murray. 
As a matter of fact, he noted, it would 








be “much easier” for him to do the 
polling solely for the Chronicle. 

When asked if he thought an 
academic freedom issue was 
involved, Murray said he thought this 
was more the case with the situation 
of Dr. Max McCombs of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin (UTA) than 
with him. 

“My choice was to resign as chair- 
man of the journalism department or 
get out of the case,” said McCombs, 
who was going to work with Murray 
on the study of former Times Herald 
readers. 

McCombs told E&P that he was 
involved in the “designing stages” of 
the study for about a month when 
UTA College of Communication 

(Continued on page 38) 





THE 
GO-BETWEEN 
FOR READERS 
WITH TEENS. 


Dr. Willard Abraham's FOR TEENS 
is one of the most a advice 
columns in more than 50 papers 
around the country. Six times a 
week it plugs parents in. Helps 
teens out. And makes growing up 
a lot easier. It’s got generations 
talking —to each other. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free sample. Alaska, California, 
Hawaii and Canada, call collect 
(619) 293-1818. Get the package 
that ties up readership and 
revenues. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
Dean Dr. Robert Jeffrey stopped by 
“subsequent to a call from Belo.” 
The A.H. Belo Corporation owns the 
Morning News. 

The call Jeffrey received was from 
Osborne, and it was made January 30. 
On February 8, Jeffrey told 
McCombs to decide between doing 
the Times Herald study or keeping his 
five-year job as department chair- 
man, and McCombs opted for the lat- 
ter. “They were hardly equal 
choices,” he observed with a rueful 
laugh. 

“My immediate reaction,” con- 
tinued McCombs, “was to be rather 
stunned that there would be such bla- 
tant interference in the judicial pro- 
cess and that a dean and a newspaper 
would be involved in suppressing 
facts.” 

Jeffrey said he was indeed called by 
Osborne, but Osborne made “no 
threat or ultimatum” to get McCombs 
removed as a Times Herald witness. 

“Burl Osborne asked me if I would 
serve as an expert witness in the case 
for the Dallas Morning News,” said 
Jeffrey. “I told him that the unwritten 
policy at the college was that we 
didn’t get involved in newspaper dis- 
putes. He said, that’s strange, Max 
McCombs is doing it for the Times 
Herald.” 


Jeffrey said this was the first time 
he had heard of McCombs’ involve- 
ment. He went to see the journalism 
department chairman the same day 
(January 30), learned McCombs 
didn’t know about the “unwritten 
policy,” and “asked him to recon- 
sider and withdraw if possible. He 
said he couldn’t.” Jeffrey February 8 
then ordered McCombs to “resign the 
chairmanship or withdraw from the 
case,” and McCombs did so the next 
day. 

The dean told E&P, “I think it’s 
best for us not to get involved with 
newspapers as witnesses against 
other newspapers.” Jeffrey explained 
that “we’re closely entwined with the 
journalism profession” — which 
gives the school money, provides 
intern jobs for students, and so on. 

Jeffrey on January 30 did have 
Osborne send him a list of questions 
that a witness might be asked in the 
lawsuit because the dean “was curi- 
ous about what the issues were,” 
according to a March 2 deposition. 
And Jeffrey January 31 provided 
Osborne with a list of potential (non- 
UTA) witnesses for the case. But Jef- 
frey said he would have done the 
same thing for the Times Herald. 

Osborne confirmed Jeffrey’s 





Mauldin and Turner 


Bronze sculptures crafted by edito- 
rial cartoonist Bill Mauldin North 
America Syndicate (NAS) are part of a 
journalism exhibit that will run until 
August 12 at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C. 

One of Mauldin’s sculptures at 
“The American Journalist: Paradox 
of the Press” show recreates his 
famous World War II cartoon of a 
soldier shooting his broken-down 
jeep. 

Another NAS cartoonist — “Wee 
Pals” creator Morrie Turner — was 
one of 14 African-American recipi- 
ents of the 1989 “pioneer artists” 
award from the Ebony Museum of Art 
in Oakland, Calif. 

Also, Turner was one of a number 
of Bay Area authors to recently visit 
the Saratoga School in California. 
Turner and the other speakers had 
trees planted in their honor. 








account of the January 30 phone con- 
versation. “I asked Dean Jeffrey to be 
an expert witness and he said he 
couldn’t do it,” noted Osborne, 
adding that he “never asked” Jeffrey 
to remove McCombs from the Times 
Herald study and that he (Osborne) 
had nothing to do with what happened 
between Jeffrey and McCombs. 


The Morning News president/edi- 
tor said he “later learned” that Jef- 
frey had spoken to McCombs and that 
McCombs had withdrawn from the 
Times Herald study. 

In a May 31 Times Herald article, it 
was stated that McCombs “was told 
to choose between his job and serving 
as a witness after Morning News edi- 
tor Burl Osborne sent a donation to 
McCombs’ boss, Dean Robert Jeffrey 
of the College of Communication.” 


A $1,500 Belo check dated January 
18 was sent to the “University of 
Texas Minorities Workshop.” It was 
accompanied by a January 23 letter 
from Osborne. A source said this may 
have been the first contribution Belo 
sent the college for “some time.” 

Osborne — who is also presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors — said any press 
allegation that money was given to the 
school to help get McCombs removed 
was “absolutely false.” He noted that 
the school had sent Belo a letter ask- 
ing for a donation to the minorities 
workshop the previous fall, “it was 
approved in the budget process, and 
someone sent a check.” 

Jeffrey also said it was “untrue” 
that money given the College of Com- 





munication was “in essence a bribe.” 
The dean noted that a number of 
Texas newspapers were asked to 
donate to the summer workshop via 
letters sent out in October 1989, and 
added that he didn’t learn of the Belo 
contribution until February 23 — 15 
days after he (Jeffrey) asked 
McCombs to withdraw. 

And Jeffrey said “we’ve received 
almost an equal amount [of 
contributions] from the Dallas Times 
Herald” as the Morning News over 
the years. 


The source indicated that Belo and 
its various divisions and family mem- 
bers may have given the College of 
Communication “over $320,000” 
since 1980. A Times Herald spokes- 
person said that paper and its parent 
company gave the college about 
$60,000 during the past decade. 

And Times Herald editor Roy Bode 
said Belo has a closer relationship 
with the college than the Times Her- 
ald, including membership on an 
advisory board that the Times Herald 
is not on. 

Bode said the “intimidation” that 
prevented McCombs from being a 
witness was a “serious infringement 
of academic freedom,” and that peo- 
ple from other universities in Texas 
and elsewhere were allowed to testify 
for the Times Herald or the Morning 
News during the trial. 

As for the aforementioned mistrial 
motion, attorneys representing the 
Times Herald argued that Judge 
David West incorrectly defined anti- 
trust law for the jurors in a way that 
was “tantamount to an instructed 
verdict” in favor of the Morning 
News. According to the Times Her- 
ald, the judge told jurors that there 
could never be “exclusionary or 
restrictive” business conduct if there 
was a legitimate business reason for 
this conduct. 

However, Judge West denied the 
Times Herald’s motion for a mistrial 
on May 30. 

“We were really always confident 
that the verdict would be upheld,” 
said Belo director of corporate com- 
munications Jodie Hughes. “We 
believe the jury’s verdict was a strong 
one and that the judge made the right 
decisions during the trial. Obviously, 
we felt the instructions were valid and 
based on the law.” 

The next step being considered, 
according to an attorney representing 
the Times Herald, is a motion for a 
new trial or an appeal. 

Hughes responded, “We feel confi- 
dent we’ll be able to withstand any 
appellate challenge.” 
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Hollinger extends 
stock-trade offer 


Hollinger Inc. has extended a vol- 
untary program for small share- 
holders to buy and sell shares. 

Slated to expire June 18, the pro- 
gram was extended until Sept. 17. It 
allows holders of 99 or fewer Hollin- 
ger shares, as of last March 16, either 
to buy enough to create a lot of 100 
common shares or to sell their shares 
in the market without paying broker- 
age commissions. In the arrangement 
with Central Guaranty Trust Co., 
Hollinger pays administrative and 
broker’s costs. Only the selling offer 
is open to U.S. citizens. 


Fla. paper redesigns 


The Ledger in Lakeland, Fla., has 
introduced a new look. 

The redesign of the 75,000-circula- 
tion paper includes a Friday enter- 
tainment section, a six-day business 
section, bigger local and state news 
holes, news summaries, a daily 
Washington page and other features. 








It was accomplished over a year by 
New York Times Regional Newspa- 
per Group designer Mary Holdt, 
newspaper designer Lou Silverstein 
and Ledger editors. 


Weekend debut 


The Patriot Ledger in Quincy, 
Mass., has rolled out a redesigned 
and expanded Saturday edition called 
Patriot Ledger Weekend. 

It includes more news and com- 
ment, a new television guide and 
more color. 

Editor William Ketter said reader 
reactions have been positive, espe- 
cially from business and religion cov- 
erage. He said he intended to put into 
effect suggestions made by readers. 


Book to celebrate 
350th birthday 


The Greenwich (Conn.) Time is 
joining the town’s historical society to 
publish a book jointly celebrating 
Greenwich’s 350th anniversary. 





Greenwich — An Illustrated His- 
tory, runs 256 pages and costs $49.95. 
It features an introduction by novelist 
and resident John Jakes and includes 
essays, 200 illustrations and original 
material from the historical society’s 
archives, such as diaries and an oral 
history project. 

Profits will benefit the society and 
the town. : 


WFA names prez 


Jacques Clain, vice president/com- 
munications, L’Oreal, France, is the 
new president of the Brussels-based 
Word Federation of Advertisers. 

His predecessor, Keith V. Monk, 
international advertising adviser, 
Nestle, Switzerland, will assist him as 
vice president. 


Sponsors 
spelling bee 


The Oregonian Publishing Co. is 
again sponsoring the Spelling Bee for 
Literacy, a fund-raising event for 
Oregon’s Literacy Line. 





lives to “save the Earth.” 





EARTH WORKS 


... the hottest, most useful, 
on-time feature in syndication. 


Let your readers make a difference with simple, positive steps they can take in their daily 


The popularity of John Javna’s 50 Simple Things You Can Do to Save the Earth and 50 
Simple Things Kids Can Do to Save the Earth is demonstrated by their domination of the top 
of The New York Times best-seller list. Now your readers can get the same valuable 
information in their local newspaper. 


EarthWorks . . . a weekly column for the ’90s. 
Call Universal Press Syndicate’s Sales Department 
for more information at 1-800-255-6734. 
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Hoge to lead 
Pulitzer panel 


James Hoge, president and 
publisher of the New York Daily 
News, has been elected to a one-year 
term as chairman of the Pulitzer Prize 
board. 

He succeeds Eugene L. Roberts 
Jr., president of Philadelphia News- 
papers Inc. and executive editor of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. Roberts 
remains a board member. 

Elected to the board were Harvard 
University professor Helen Vendler 
and University of Tennessee College 
of Law Dean Marilyn Yarbrough. 

The openings came about because 
the board expanded its size from 17 to 
18 members in April, and one mem- 
ber’s maximum nine-year term 
expired. 


Burr takes posts: 
SRDS prez, ceo 


Craig E. Burr has been named 
president and chief operating officer 
of Macmillan Inc.’s Standard Rate 
and Data Service. 

He will be responsible for SRDS’s 
15 directories for media buyers in the 
advertising industry. 

Burr joined SRDS as marketing 
vice president from a yellow pages 
publisher. 

Macmillan chairman and chief 
executive Robert Maxwell, who 
announced the appointment, credited 
Burr’s efforts in changing the com- 
pany. 


Quebecor profits flat 


Quebecor Inc. of Montreal 
reported net income for the first quar- 
ter of 1990 was flat compared with the 
same period last year. 

Excluding a one-time gain, net 
income was $4.1 million Canadian, or 
18¢ a share. 

Consolidated revenues rose 16.4% 
to $490 million, the company said. 

Counting a non-recurring gain of 
$42 million from stock issued by 
Quebecor Printing Inc. as part of the 
financing and acquisition of Maxwell 
Graphics, consolidated net income 
was $46 million, or $1.97 a share. 

Quebecor’s Donohue Inc. news- 
print unit and affiliates reported a 5% 
decline in revenue, to $151 million. 

The Quebecor Group Inc. pub- 
lishing and distribution sector 











reported revenues 7% higher to $98 
million for the period. 


The board declared a semiannual 
dividend of 12¢. 


Hollinger profits up 


Hollinger Inc. of Toronto reported 
higher earnings on lower revenues for 
the first quarter of 1990, compared 
with a year earlier. 

Revenue for the three-month 
period ended March 31 was reported 
at $188.9 million (Canadian), com- 
pared with $190.5 million a year ear- 
lier. 

Net earnings rose to $15.2 million, 
from $14.2 the first quarter of 1989. 
Per-share net earnings, meanwhile, 
dropped to 19¢ from 23¢ a year ago. 

Hollinger, publishers of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, Ottawa’s Le 
Droit and 63 U.S. dailies, said all 
operations improved in the quarter, 
but were tempered by weak advertis- 
ing. 

It attributed lower revenues to cur- 
rency fluctuations between U.S., 
British and Canadian currencies. 
Lower per-share earnings resulted 
from an issue of $100 million in pre- 
ferred shares, whose dividends are 
not included in net earnings results. 


Bryan Ill elected 
chairman of 
Media General 


J. Stewart Bryan III was elected 
chairman, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Media General Inc. 

Bryan, 52, succeeds his father, D. 
Tennant Bryan, the company’s 
founder, as chairman. He succeeds 
James S. Evans in the other posts. 

Evans was elected vice chairman, 
and remains on the board. D. Ten- 
nant Bryan remains on the board 
and was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Creative seminar 
urges retailers to 
‘stop whining’ 


At the San Diego (Calif.) Union- 
Tribune’s recent creative seminar, 
consultant Peter Glen urged some 600 
area retailers to stop whining and start 
making some changes. 

Noting that customers do not come 
into a store simply because of loca- 





tion and price. Glen said customers 
shop in a particular store because of 
the difference between it and others 
and he encouraged the retailers to 
give customers a reason to come into 
their stores. 

The creative seminar, held every 
two years for the past 22 years, is 
produced by the Union-Tribune’s 
advertising, creative services and 
marketing departments. 

Included in the day’s activities 
were presentations by the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau’s vice president/ 
membership services, Bill Solch, and 
the Bureau’s regional vice president 
for the Western U.S., Pam Stull. 

Nancy Coleman, Union-Tribune 
retail advertising manager, and Solch 
led a hands-on workshop for the 
retailers, who were asked to create 
their own ads promoting a hammer. 
Creative solutions included billing it 
as a noodle flattener, an insect repel- 
lent and a security system. 

Following the presentations, the 
Union-Tribune hosted a luncheon for 
attendees. 


AAAA study finds 
drop in differential 


A new American Association of 
Advertising Agencies study has found 
a 6% decrease in the national-local 
rate differential, the first decrease in 
the differential since 1973. 

The study found that the average 
national-local differential in 1989 was 
62.03%, compared with 66.2% in the 
last study in 1987. 

The 4As cautioned, however, that 
the decline “should be viewed as a 
promising development rather than a 
trend. If such a trend should develop, 
it will become apparent in the next 
study two years from now.” 

The “1989 Newspaper Differential 
Report,” prepared by the AAAA 
Newspaper Committee, covers 
national and local rates in effect July 
1, 1989, for 920 newspapers. 

The report contains a summary of 
current rate differentials, a history of 
rate differentials since 1933 and 
details on individual newspapers. 


Gannett grants 


The Gannett Foundation has 
announced 146 grants worth $1.1 mil- 
lion in 38 communities where Gannett 
Company Inc. operates. 

Grants target education, health 
care and care for children, old people 
and the poor. 
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Struggle 


(Continued from page 17) 





buyers] much longer to spend 
$500,000 at $2,000 a pop than it does 
at $50,000 a pop,” Katz’s Simpson 
said. 

Branciforte, too, said national 
advertisers increasingly “want one 
bill, one order.” 

However, one order, one bill 
simply does not work, said Gary 
Thompson, vice president of Midwest 
marketing for the largest national 
space-sales agency for alternatives, 
CASS Communications. 

“More and more our emphasis is on 
calling on regional marketing manag- 
ers,” Thompson said. 

Regional marketing represents a 
great opportunity for alternatives, 
others agreed. 

“Long term, starting right now, I 
think things bode very well for alter- 
native newsweeklies,” Coors’ 
Spaulding said. 

National advertisers “are looking 
for guerrilla buys, as it were,” Rux- 
ton’s Belaire said. “The trend to 
regional, and the trend to psycho- 
graphics, will help.” 

What alternatives need to do is 
adapt niche marketing, Branciforte 
said. 

“We’re not going to sell GM. I’ll 
tell you that right now,” he said, “but 
the people who should be automatic 
for us are records, films, home video, 
instruments.” 

Branciforte’s AEMP network 
looks to “steal” national advertising, 
he said. 

“Who do we steal it from?” he 
said. “We’re not taxing it from the 
daily newspaper. We’re not inter- 
ested in the national magazines. 
We’re taking it from Spin magazine, 
Premiere, and radio stations.” 





FIEJ 


(Continued from page 29) 





managed to get in direct contact with 
suppliers but Moscow has put a ban 
on railway transportion to Lithuania. 
The circulation of all the biggest 
papers has declined, small ones have 
been closed down. Respublika has 
had to cut its circulation by half.” 


Newly established democratic and 
independent, free and liberal newspa- 
pers are the real “islands of freedom” 
which must not disappear but their 
number must grow, he said appealing 
for the solidarity of journalists all over 
the world. 








Cogan to head 
academic 
unit of AAF 


Howard Cogan, associate profes- 
sor of communications at Ithaca Col- 
lege has been elected chairman of the 
American Advertising Federation’s 
Academic Division. 





Benefits 


(Continued from page 12) 





dropped them in recent years. 

One benefit that alternative news- 
weeklies appear to offer at a higher 
rate than mainstream weeklies is den- 
tal coverage. Fully 59% offer dental 
insurance. 

Virtually every resonding newspa- 
per offered health insurance, most 
frequently either a pure indemnity 
plan (22%) or an HMO (19%). 

At 22 of the 32 responding alterna- 
tive papers, employees receive two 
weeks’ vacation after two years’ 
employment. 

Still, there are some innovative 
benefits at a few alternative news- 
weeklies. 

These benefits were offered by at 
least one paper. For example, subsi- 
dized bus passes; paid taxis for 
women working late shifts; a sabbati- 
cal up to two months at half-pay; and 
“free parking for three-year employ- 
ees.” 

In addition, three newspapers 
reported throwing parties with birth- 
day cakes for employees. 

Yet, even in this miscellany, at 
least one Ebeneezer Scrooge is tres- 
passing on Walden Pond: one respon- 
dent wrote that the paper’s benefit 
was “a paycheck each week.” 

That was described by the study’s 
author, Mark Bagnall, vice president 
of Black, Gould Healthcare Consul- 
tants, as “the all-time best com- 
ment.” 





Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 





did not expect so much interest in our 
election,” she said. But how could 
they know? This was their first 
experience with the mechanics of 
democracy and freedom of the press. 
That is the reason we were there in the 
first place, isn’t it? 


SUSAN EPSTEIN 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Layoffs 


(Continued from page 15) 





newspapers since the 1960s, said the 
current standoff, in which the news is 
preparing for a strike, is unique in that 
“I’m convinced the Tribune Com- 
pany wants to get rid of the News, and 
it is doing it in the worst possible 
way.” 

News spokesman Sloan insisted 
the company was “negotiating in 
good faith and would continue to do 
so, and we are making every effort to 
succeed. Talks are progressing with 
all 10 unions and we hope to reach 
settlements.” 

The worst economy for newspa- 
pers in 20 years and overstaffing 
prompted the latest moves, he said, 
adding that the paper expects no 
problem maintaining current produc- 
tion levels, despite the layoffs. 

Sloan would not rule out further 
layoffs, however, saying, “We are 
carefully evaluating all production 
and distribution departments at this 
time.” 





Injured 
(Continued from page 20) 





experiencing engine trouble. 

In October 1987, an A-7D from the 
4450th Tactical Training Group based 
in Nellis AFB, Nev., crashed into an 
Indianapolis hotel, killing 10 people. 
The 4450th was the last active-duty A- 
7 unit in the Air Force. Last year, the 
group was absorbed into the 37th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing, and now flies the 
F-117A Stealth fighter at the Tonapah 
Test Range in Nevada. 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 
business. 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| _ Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| a year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 

















THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER , 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
OVER 250,000 NEWSPAPER FACTS IN SEVEN EASY-TO-USE SECTIONS! 


Daily newspaper personnel, national newspapers, tabloid newspapers, 


new dailies, suspensions, newsprint statistics, newspaper groups under 
common ownership, special service dailies, action/hotline editors, 
employee and carrier publications. 


newspapers. 


Weekly newspapers, black newspapers, religious newspapers, 
foreign language newspapers and college and university 


Canadian daily newspapers, newspaper groups under common 
ownership, weekly newspapers, foreign language newspaper, 


tabloids, carriers and employee publications, and action/hotline 


Newspapers of the United Kingdom and Ireland, Association of 
American Correspondents in London, newspapers of Europe, 
the Caribbean region, Central America and Mexico, South 
America, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and the Far East, 


Australia and New Zealand and the Pacific Ocean Territories. 


News, picture and press services, feature, news and picture 


syndicate services, comic section groups and networks, 
newspaper distributed magazine sections and art and 
mat services. 


Equipment, supplies and services with directory of 


company names, products and services, plus mechanical 
forces pay scales and top minimum scales for reporters. 


ANPA roster, assocs. and clubs, reps., U.S. advtg. clubs, 
various membership directories, schoois of journalism, 
newspaper films, brokers, appraisers, clipping bureaus, 


unions, promotion services, Ombudsmen, press and 


radio-TV correspondents, U.S. Correspondents Assoc. 
and much more. 


FRONT PAGES: Letter from the publisher, ready reckoners of advertising rates and circulations for the 


U.S. and Canada, annual newspaper advertising linage totals, basic data for space buyers, top one hundred daily 
newspapers, Newspaper Standard Ad Units and New Expanded SAU™ System and mechanical equipment-abbreviations. 


Order your E&P International Year Book today! 





Simply send a check or money order for $70.00 (U.S. and Canada, other countries $90.00, orders of five or more 
$63.00) and mail to Editor & Publisher, Year Book Dept., 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011, (212) 675-4380. 


Payment must accompany all orders and be in U.S. dollars. NY buyers add appropriate sales tax. 





Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HUMOR 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
mg laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at reasonable cost. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 


PROMOTIONS 


Publishers who purchased our ‘SAY NO 
TO DRUGS’ coloring book told us new 
ways to produce revenue. Minimum 
$18,000 for small weekly. A daily 
$30,000 plus. (901) 795-6428. 











“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 








PUZZLES 
PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 
CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 
Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 
Fax (212) 929-1259 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising, exclusive dealership. Net 
40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 
mum overhead. We train and consult. 
1- (800) 330-0808. 


Rocky Mountain west shopper and 2 
radio stations - principals. Write Bill- 
David, 2508 Fairmount St., Colorado 
Springs, CO 80907. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932- 5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 

















BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Cal! Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 




















NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


FREE NEWSPAPER e@ — 
Brokerage - Appraisa 
John T. Cribb (406) 266- 4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 











MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 








Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 
PO Box 650 
— = 82331 Lene — 8177 
465 S. Oleand 
canta iz 85248 (602) ‘399. 3698 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 peo < ct 101 


Des 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (30a) 837-4040 





R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 





ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 
Please note that E&P’s offices 


will be 


closed on 


Wednesday, July 4, 1990 
Independence Day 


Please send your ad copy in early to meet 
the Friday, June 29th, 12 noon (EST) 
deadline for the July 7th issue. 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 








NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


PUBLISHERS RESOURCE 
Complete equipment broker. Compos- 
ing, Camera, Press, Mailroom, Techni- 
cal and operational services. Large dail- 
ies and weeklies. Representing 
Publishers for 30 years nation wide. 
(602) 776-8405. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


$100,000, plus first 10 months. New 

weekly located in Oxford Alabama 

would like to sell or take on working or 

- working partner. Call 831-0096. 
ill. 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


MANHATTAN’S LARGEST SHOPPER 
Gross $400,000 plus. Well known. 
Huge growth opportunity. 

Mr. Gold (212) 741-7790. 








Midwest metro area suburban 
Free & paid circulation total 2 
$1,200,000. (614) 889-9747. 


NEW JERSEY - Eastern Weekly. Strong 
market. Long track record. 
MISSISSIPPI - Two weeklies. Solid 
markets. 
Contact: Larry Grimes 
W.B. Grimes & Company 
(301) 507-6047. 


roup. 
,000. 








PRICED BELOW SALES: 

NY lakes ag weekly, 1,470 paid, 
$70,000 sales. 

PENN. weekly, 2. 000 paid. Owner 
retiring. $325,000 sales. 

NH lakes region, 3,000 paid, $19,000 
sales. 

All equipped with Desktop - Lasers. 
Please write: BARRY FRENCH, Broker- 


Appraiser, Ashlawn Rd, Assonet, MA 
02702. 





SEACOAST NEW ENGLAND 


Situated in what many consider the 
Atlantic Coast’s most spectacular loca- 
tion, this paid weekly truly reflects its 
environment with great care given to its 
writing, layout and printing. Ideal for a 
hands-on owner or will run by itself as 
part of a chain. Firm at $375,000, 
owner will carry up to $125,000 for the 
right party. Please take time to qualify 
yourself in your initial response which 
must also include a confidentiality 
statement 

Reply to Box 4713, Editor & Publisher. 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





Two Nebraska weeklies in outdoor 
recreation hotspot. Contact Kevin 
Henseler, Box 224, Crofton, NE 
68730. Written inquiries only. 


pA cose ag free paper in southwest. 
30% growth in past year. Nice town. 
Priced right 

Rickenbacher Media Service, (214) 
733-6939 (214) 380-9578. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
smal! community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MAGAZINE 4 ger. BUSINESS 
FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA 
PHOTO AD, The Weekly Picture Adver- 
tiser serving Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, and Monterey Coun- 
ties. Total distribution for 2 magazines 
is over 100,000 copies per week. Total 
ross sales over $2.5 Million yearly. 
xcellent profitable company, with 
plenty of potential to expand to other 
market areas. Price $3 Million. Good 
terms. Contact Steve Tobin - (805) 

543-4624. CA. 














Vermont monthly lifestyle publicatior 
for sale. Perfect for someone who want: 
creative outlet while living the idyllic 
Green Mountain life. Low overhead 
very easy operation. Close to skiing, 
Appalachian Trail, Lake Champlain. 4 
hours NYC. 


BRING YOUR OWN SUPPLIMENTAL 
INCOME. This very popular tabloid is 
not highly profitable. Family commit- 
ments, force our relocation. You can 
move up here and take over. $275,000 
include Greek Revival 1840's home 
(partially renovated), rental apt., 
carriage house, two acres with gardens, 
mature trees, horse pasture and specta- 
cular mountain views. Can consider 
selling publications alone. Box 4719, 
Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
= =" Write PO Box 796575, 

allas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MAILROOM 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 





2 


ROOM INC. 


Quality At Competitive Rates 
“GOLD BOND STARTS” 





“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 








NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 








INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


$15.00 
Daily + Sunday Guaranteed Order 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Bond Starts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 








Telephone Sales . Door Crew Company 


the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 
3M DEADLINER/PYROFAX FILM 
RECYCLIN 
J.G. SERVICES 
6770 NORTHWEST DAFFODIL LANE 
PORT ST. LUCIE, FL 34983 
(407) 879-9119 





SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 





FIRST OFFERING of one 5 into 1, 
model EM10Z Muller Martini inserter - 
available now 

INLAND (913) 492-9050. 





GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 





Mueller-Martini Model #1509 Minute- 
man 6 pocket Stitcher-Trimmer 
(3-knife) $58,000 firm. Contact 
Publisher, Pontiac Newspapers, Inc., 
318 N. Main St., Pontiac, IL 61764. 
Phone (815) 842-1153. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STAT CAMERA & TYPESETTER 
Advertising Agency has surplus equip- 
ment for sale. Compugraphic 7500 
Editwriter Typesetter including film 
strips. Plus an Agfa Repro Master 1100 
Stat Camera. Best offer. Call (212) 
(<0 Fogea 9 am to 5 pm M-F. Ask for 
jackie. 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC * VARITYPER * 
LINOTYPE * ITEK PCB’s and parts at 
20% - 70% off manufacturers 
Soe or repair prices. 90 day 
warran 

BOB wee ® (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


LIQUIDATION SALE. (2) Compugraphic 
8600 typesetters with CPU's; (8) termi- 
nals; 1,000 font library; (2) 84 M byte 
disks; many extras. Best offer. Call Jim 
Tubridy, (212) 481-1813. 


MONOTYPE LASERCOMP MK 2, 80 
Meg Winchester, 68 Pica, never used, 
$10,000. Also, 100 Pica, low usage, 
$15,000. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


PRESSES 














1974 Goss Community 3 unit press 
running in small weekly, circulation 
4,000, asking $95,000. Call John 
Newman (913) 362-8888. 


BALDWIN (2) COUNT-O-VEYORS 
MODE L #108 





(Electronic) 5 years old, running every- 
day, can demonstrate. Price $14,000 
each. Call (301) 327-5600. Ask for Mr. 
Trump. 





CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff 
Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4”" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 








scanners 


@ Zenith laptop computers 


@ Dewar Ad Makeup system 





QUALITY EQUIPMENT 
@ Scitex color processing system, which includes Smart 
Scanner with soft proof, Assembler workstation, Raystar, Iris 
proofer and complete Visionary design system 


@ Chemco NewsScan facsimile system, two recorders and two 


® Crosfield 2630 Picture Desk system, which includes inter- 
faces to Scitex and Autocon scanner 


© System Integrators Coyote Terminals, and TCU-15’s 


© Complete photo lab, which includes C-41 chemical blen- 
ders, Kreonite KM III processors and enlargers--Devere 203, 
Saunders LPL and Dichronic || 


Ingersoll Publications Company 
457 North Harrison Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Contact Allen J. Mailman (609) 683-5300 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 9, 1990 





Use this handy order form to order: 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 

Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 

(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada oe 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 
| 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(US. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada 


| ee 
Company 
Nature of Business 


to gn Ste./Apt. 


0 —— Se 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 








Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 
11 West 19th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 





——————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES PRESSES 


PRESSES 





For Sale - 1 Goss community folder. 
For information contact Mitch Jolley, 
Communit _ apers Inc., 1-(800) 
526-0692. ox 1777, Spartan- 
burg, SC 59304. 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March 1st. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 








GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 
formers 

Goss S/C folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3 Cary Flying Pasters ; 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 





Goss Urbanite: S.N. 1121 and 1122 
13 units 22 3/4” C.O. 
2 Half Folders 
1 Upper Former 


Will sell complete Press or individual 
components. 


Goss Metro Add on Unit from Press 
3067, 22 3/4” C.0. complete with y 
columns, R.T.P., etc. 

In Atlanta, Georgia call: Harry Barnett 
at: 

(404) 552-7401 

In Los Angeles, California call: George 
Jaramillo at: 

(818) 796-4603 

NewsComm Web Press Sales, Inc. 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motorized circ. 





reg. 
6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, motorized 
circ. reg. 

SC folders with tape delivery 

SC mono units - 30 available 


8-unit SSC 21-1/2” press, 1 4-high, 2 
2-highs, 2 SSC folders, ribbon deck, 
full motorization closed loop register 
systems, 2 tandem Martin splicers and 
decking, clutches 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2-Enkel tandem splicers 

2-Enkel single splicers, right angle turn 
bars with blowers 
Baldwin count-o-veyors, 108s, 104s 
4-custom built three-knife trimmers 
1-Maren Bailer system 

GOSS URBANITE 
4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all platforms) 

DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 

2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, fuli motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical: ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 
DEV 1400 HORIZON STACKED UNITS 

22-3/4” CUTOFF 
5-units available, all rebuilt, full 
warranty 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Med 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 








HARRIS NC 400 
8-units with 2-JF-40 folders. 21” cut- 
off. Completely remanufactured in 
1990. Can be shown in production. 
Available with warranty. 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
m..... GREAT HILL ws 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723- on Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 








- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 

- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22-3/4” C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 
UNITS 

- METRO 2:1 FOLDER, 22-3/4” C/O 

- URBANITE & SU FOLDERS 

- CARY AUTOPASTERS 

- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 

- ENKEL/AMAL SPLICERS 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 





RECONDITIONED 
PRESSES. 
THEY MAKE 


IMPRESSIONS, 


If you’re in the market for a 
reconditioned press, you can’t do 
better than a Goss press recondi- 
tioned by the original manufacturer. 

All our reconditioned Goss 
Urbanite® Community® and 
Suburban® presses are brought 
up to original-equipment standards 
and are backed with a 6-month 
parts and labor warranty. 

We have presses in inventory for 
fast delivery. So call us today. 

Or come see reconditioned 


\ 


Community SSC units at ANPA/TEC 
’90. Used Equipment, Rockwell 
Graphic Systems, Rockwell 
International, 700 Oakmont Lane, 
Westmont, Illinois 60559. Phone: 
708/850-6178. Fax: 708/850-6177. 


Rockwell 
international 


..where science gets down to business 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





GOSS 
7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 
1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 
Add-on SSC Community 1978 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 
6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
.5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 


ING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
2-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Inserters, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe Colormatic 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 


C.O. 
Hoe Balloon Formers 
Goss Balloon Formers 
Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 
Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 
Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 
Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 
Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.O. 
Goss Skip Slitters all C.0. 
Goss Portable Ink Fountains 
Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 
Paper roll track and roll dollies 
We stock spare parts for most presses 
We do press rebuilding 
We do peer 5 moving and erecting 

ortheast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256. 4791 FAX (213) 256- 7607 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





SC FOLDER - 1981, 22 3/4”. Very good 
condition. 60 HP. Motor dud controller. 
BELL CAMP INCORP. 

(201) 492-8877 


PRESS 
Consolidation of operations forces sale 
of 8 unit Goss Community Press, 8 reel 
stands, heavy duty s.c. folder, upper 
former boards, 26,500 per hour, quar- 
ter folder, many spare parts, see in 
operation, ‘available immediately. (714) 
642-4321, Dave Holett. 
46 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 
3 camer ne Mark II units as Add on, 
3/4 
4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 1/2, 
1/4 D.P. 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline ory 
Sanford, FL 3277 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330. 7556 


SCANNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Limited supply of Muirhead 
K660/661 High Speed Facsimile Scan- 
ners and Recorders. Used by newspap- 
ers throughout the world as one of the 
most reliable systems for reproducing 
high quality newspaper size negatives, 
these systems are completely recondi- 
tioned. Complete refurbishing services 
are also available. Contact: 
Carl Wolff 
Dow Jones & Company, inc. 
PO Box 300 


0 
Princeton, NJ 08543-5203 
Telephone (609) 520-5008 
Fax (609) 520-5203 











WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED URGENTLY 


Community, Urbanite, Metro offset presses. 
Immediate cash decision. 


ALSO 
Brand new 1988. Goss Auto-Pasters. Imme- 
diately available. Turnkey Quotation 
Installed and commissioned. 


Printing Press Services Inc. 


U.S.A. AUSTRALIA 
(216) 441-1730 08 356 7883 
Fax (216) 883-8724 FAX 08 353 5493 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 














HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 











Faculty of 12 serving 170 majors in 
accredited program seek colleague to 
teach editing/graphics in new Mac lab, 
advise some student publications. 
Prefer MA/MS and 5 years experience. 
Contact John David Reed, Journalism 
Department, Eastern illinois Univeristy, 
Charleston, IL 61920, by July 20. EO/ 
AA employer. 





JOURNALISM (print). Tenure-line; 
teach two courses a semester and serve 
as adviser for student newspaper. 
Salary competitive; attractive fringe 
benefits. Required: at least master’s 
degree in journalism or related fields; 
minimum of 3 years as a professional 
print journalist. Teaching experience 
preferred. Send letter, vita, and names, 
addressess and phone numbers of 3 
references to Kenneth Baughman, 
Department of English ee and 
Literature, University of Northern lowa, 
Cedar Falls, 1A 50614. For further 
information, phone 319-273-2822. 
Applications reviewed from June 15 
until position filled. The University of 
Northern lowa is an Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 





OWENSBORO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
JOURNALISM/ENGLISH INSTRUCTOR 


Regular faculty position teaching 
reporting and English writing courses 
and advising college newspaper. 
Masters degree in journalism or English 
required. Reporting and editorial exper- 
ience preferred. Starting date: August 
1, 1990. Send letter of application, 
resume, college transcripts, and three 
current letters of recommendation to 
Dr. Gary M. Green, Dean of Academic 
Affairs, Owensboro ‘Community College, 
4800 New Hartford Road, Owensboro, 
KY 42301. Applications accepted until 
position is filled. OCC is an equal oppor- 
tunity institution. 





The Indiana Geological Survey, an 
equal opportunity employer, seeks 
applications for a professional position 
as editor. Applicants should have good 
written-communication skills and be an 
able copy editor. Some formal training 
in geology/earth science is preferred. 
Responsibilities will include editing all 
text written for publication by Geologi- 
cal Survey personnel, preparing manu- 
scripts for publication (requires compe- 
tence with a personal computer), and 
preparing a S ionge newsletter for 
national distribution. Minimum educa- 
tional requirements are a B.S./B.A. 
degree plus 3 rege of experience as an 
editor or an M.S./M.A. degree. The 
annual salary range is $23,000 to 
$28,000 dependent on qualifications. 
Send resume, statement of professional 
interests, and the names of three refer- 
ences to John R. Hill, Head, Admini- 
strative Branch, Indiana Geological 
Survey, 611 N. Walnut Grove, Bloom- 
ington, IN 47405. The deadline for 
applications is June 30, 1990. 





Three temporary, one-year openings in 
Mass Communication at Central 
Missouri State University beginning 
August 1990. Journalism: teach in 
news editorial sequence. Specialty 
preferred in one of the following: maga- 
zine design and production, photo- 
journalism and/or school publications. 
Possibly teach media research. Journal- 
ism (anticipated): teach in news editor- 
ial sequence and supervise weekly 
university newspaper. Public relations 
(anticipated): teach publicity, media 
campaigns and in news editorial sequ- 
ence. Doctorates with professional and 
teaching experience preferred, masters 
mandatory for all positions. Salary 
competitive, rank based on position and 
qualifications. Review of applications 
will begin June 22 and continue until 
positions filled. Send letter of applica- 
tion, resume, three references to 
Communication Department, CMSU, 
Warrensburg, MO. 64093. AA/EOE. 





Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 





FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 


26,000 daily in Mountain West needs 
strong financial/business manager to 
head the paper’s growth into the '90’s. 
Strong systems background, planning 
and budgeting skills and an ability to 
provide information in a timely manner 
a must. 


PRIORITIES: Assist in developing new 
advertising MIS and preparing planning 
and budgeting systems. 


REQUIREMENTS: College degree in 
accounting or financial management or 
comparable. MBA or CPA preferred. At 
least 5 years experience planning. 
Strong personality with willingness to 
innovate. Will be one of 3 principle 
managers of the paper. 


ENVIRONMENT: Idaho Falls, Idaho will 
have a population of 50,000 in 1990 
Census. Located in Northern Rockies at 
4,750 feet in the irrigated Snake River 
Plains. Grand Teton National Park 1 
hour east, Yellowstone 1.5 hours north- 
east. The Post Register’s huge service 
area stretches into both parks and 160 
miles northwest into the Salmon River. 
Beautiful area - low crime, low cost of 
living and rates as one of America’s best 
small towns! 


Come join Idaho’s best newspaper and 
help us grow even more! 


Resume by mail only, please. 


Attn: Jerry Brady 
Post Register 
PO Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 83403 





GENERAL MANAGER OR PUBLISHER 
at daily newspaper. Progressive family- 
owned group wants a special person for 
top executive position at 16,000 circu- 
lation newspaper located in High Plains 
region. Operation is well-equipped and 
highly computerized. Job requires 
proven newspaper industry manage- 
ment, marketing and people skills. 
Applicants need a background of 
success in profitability, quality 
improvement, team building and 
community development. Competitive 
base salary plus generous incentive 
plan and good benefits. Send resume 
including recent salary history to Box 
4676, Editor & Publisher. 





MANAGING EDITOR must be exper- 
ienced in retail advertising as well as 
community journalism. Twice-a-week 
newspaper !n northern Arizona with 
small staff. Salary open. Contact Fran- 
cie Payne, 1-(602) 524-6203. 





ADVERTISING 





Advertising Director 
Award-winning, high penetration, 
13,000 circulation tri-weekly newspap- 
er seeks aggressive, innovative, 
community-oriented Director to lead our 
dedicated staff of seven. We look for 
experience in personnel management, 
sales and demonstrated ability to work 
with major accounts. 


We offer excellent salary, benefits and 
bonus. 


We are located in Western North Caroli- 
na adjacent to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and west of Ashevil- 
le, North Carolina. 


Send resume to: 
Kenneth F. Wilson 
The Mountaineer Publishing Co., Inc 
'O Drawer 129 
Waynesville, NC 28786 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 9, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


DATA PROCESSING 


EDITORIAL 





130,000 plus newspaper group seeks 
hands-on adv sales trainer. Candidate 
must have 5 years experience in retail 
and classified advertising, excellent 
people skills, and ability to motivate 
and accomplish goals. To apply send 
resume and salary history to: San 
Gabriel Valley Tribune, PO Box 1259, 
Att: Personnel, Covina, CA 91722. 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 


Ad Sn rep needed on 
small, fast-growing Caribbean Weekly. 
Must be skilled and good team player. 
Smail base salary plus commissions. 
Ideal for recent grad. Write to 4702, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 











We are looking for an experienced Clas- 
sified Manager who is seeking a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to grow with a 
progressive newspaper group. Excellent 
Salary and Commission package, bene- 
fits. Send resume to: Post Newspapers, 
74-405 Hwy. 111, Palm Desert, CA 
92260 Attn: Steve Arthur. Or Cali 
(619) 346-1181. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


60,000 circulation and growing daily/ 
weekly newspaper group seeks creative 
manager to develop a 1990's classified 
strategy for three newspapers. Previous 
classified experience in competitive 
market a plus. Opportunity in explosive 
market. Tribune Co. benefits. Send 
resume to: Times Advocate, 207 E. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Escondido, CA 
92025. Attn: — 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Established community newspapers in 
one of Long Island’s finest residential 
areas, circulation 150,000 and grow- 
ing, seek a progressive CAM to expand 
our department. Must be excellent 
recruiter/trainer with promotional skills 
necessary to build on our record of rapid 
see in a highly competitive market. 

xcellent compensation. Send resume, 
salary history to: C. Richner, Richner 
Publications, 379 Central Ave., 
Lawrence, NY 11559. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 





We are an unusual and aggressive 
70,000 daily circulation newspaper ina 
competitive Zone 2 market looking for a 
hands-on, make-the-rules, retail adver- 
tising manager who is willing to take 
chances in order to gain recognition and 
substantial reward. Send your resume 
and a letter which chronicles your abili- 
ties and achievements to us. 


Our incentive plan has no limit. We 
offer a comprehensive benefits pack- 
age. Please send the cover letter and 
resume to Box 4721, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 
NEWS ARTIST 








The Wichita Eagle, a Knight-Ridder 
newspaper with 200,000 Sunday circu- 
lation in Kansas’ largest city, is seeking 
a staff artist to do illustrations, page 
design and informational graphics on 
our color Mac IIxs. Send resume and 
clips to Paul Soutar, Graphics Director, 
The Wichita Eagle, PO Box 820, Wichi- 
ta, KS 67201-0820; (316) 268-6556. 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


Growing 17,000 circulation, 6-day 
daily seeks a manager to help us grow to 
a 25,000 circulation daily. Our ideal 
candidate has a solid background in 
circulation and is a good people mana- 
ger. We offer a good salary package 
including MBO and 401 (k) plan. Send 
resume, cover letter and salary require- 
ments to: Gloria J. Stonecipher, Gener- 
al Manager, The Daily News, PO Box 
870. Batavia, NY 14021. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA community 
daily seeks experienced person for posi- 
tion as circulation manager. Our circu- 
lation is ABC audited, and the circula- 
tion department is well organized for 
growth. Flexibility, leadership and 
organizational skills are required. Must 
be able to generate steady circulation 
increases in a growing market and 
provide excellent delivery service to 
subscribers. Management experience in 
competitive markets preferred. Send 
your resume and salary requirements to 
Box 4693, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Expanding group of suburban weeklies 
(150,000 circ.) in one of Long Island's 
finest communities offers career oppor- 
tunity to experienced pro with direct 
marketing, fulfillment and promotion 
background. Must have some telemark- 
eting experience, magazine background 
a plus. Our circulation is 100% mail 
and single copy. Home delivery experi- 
ence with carriers.or crews is not relev- 
ant. Send resume, salary history to: 
Publisher, 2170 Broadway, Suite 
2190, New York, NY 10024. 


ZONE MANAGER 


Perfect opportunity for District Sales 
Manager or similarly positioned person 
at smaller paper to join an aggressive 
staff. Good location, excellent fringe 
benefits with major company. Should 
have Supervisory experience, excellent 
working knowledge of circulation and 
not be afraid to make decisions. Indivi- 
dual needs to be well organized and be 
able to deal with people. Box 4717, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 











_ SYSTEMS MANAGER 
Experience required. Both hardware 
and software. Triple |, Compugraphic, 
Mcintosh, ECRM, Royal Zenith Scan- 
ner. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 4718, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR for 
progressive small daily in northern Cali- 
fornia. We need a confident editor to 
edit daily copy, layout pages, direct 
staff and take charge of special 
sections. Great, challenging position 
with creative staff. $15,000 annual 
salary plus benefits. Send resume to 
Box 4700, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR and copy 
desk positions open at 27,500 six-day 
PM. Send all of following: Resume, 
salary history, references to: Jim Small, 
Editor, Hickory Dail 
968, Hickory, NC 28603. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITORS 
Looking for two assistant city editors 
who aren't afraid to question reporters 
and who are capable of rewriting to 
improve copy. City desk experience 
preferred, but will consider copy editors 
or veteran reporters who are ready to 
make the move. Good chance for 
advancement in fast-paced news area 
10 miles from NYC. Send cover ietter 
and resume to Jeff Webb, oe 
Editor, The North Jersey Herald 
News, 988 Main Ave., Passaic, NJ 
07055. 














BUREAU CHIEF 


Inland Maine daily seeks person with 
strong writing, editing skills. Must do 
reporting plus supervise community 
news gathering team of correspodents 
in large town and surrounding area. 
Must be willing to live in area. 2 years 
news experience preferred. Box 4708, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR: Experienced, enterpris- 
ing editor sought to lead local news 
coverage for a highly competitive, 
award-winning daily. Apply to Managing 
Editor Sandra Thompson, Las-Vegas 
Sun, 121 South Martin L. King Blvd., 
Las Vegas, NV 89106. 








CUSTOMER SERVICE 


CUSTOMER SERVICE MANAGER 
Need an experienced customer service 
manager for AM daily. Committed to 
service excellence. Position reports to 
circulation director and will manage all 
customer service functions. Candidate 
needs strong leadership, organizational 
and training skills. Send resume and 
cover letter to: Ms. P. Haynes Director 
of H.R., Tribune Newspapers, PO Box 
1547, Mesa, AZ 85211. Deadline: 
6-15-90. 








CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


If you are looking for a challenge with ample opportunity for reward, 
we have the position for you. We are located in a midsize market in 
Zone 5. The individual we are looking for must be experienced in all 
areas of circulation with an emphasis on labor relations. Must have a 
college degree and several years’ experience as a Circulation Director 
or in a number two position or equivalent for a medium size or larger 
newspaper. You must possess strategic planning skills combined 
with a strong commitment to sales and marketing. Must be able to 
motivate and develop subordinates. We provide excellent salary and 
benefits and are part of a major, highly respected newspaper group. 
We are an equal opportunity employer. 


Send resume and salary requirements to: 


Box 4675, Editor & Publisher 





CITY REGION EDITOR: Organized 
manager-planner with daily deadline 
experience sought by growing Indiana 
daily to guide 10-person multicounty 
reporting staff. Candidate needs know- 
ledge of beat reporting, training, mark- 
eting and working with people as the 
newsroom’s primary contact. Copy edit- 
ing, layout, graphics, production, 
rewrite skills important. Send cover 
letter, resume to: John Harmon, Editor, 
The Republic, 333 2nd Street, Colum- 
bus, IN 47201. 


Record, PO Box. 














‘ing ex 


BUSINESS REPORTER, COPY EDITOR 
We need an aggressive reporter for our 
business beat. This person should be 
comfortable covering large Fortune 500 
corporations as well as the smaller 
“mom and pop” shops in a historic 
downtown district. 

We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. The city is home to 
Corning Incorporated, Dresser-Rand 
Corp. and several branches of large 
corporations. The area also boasts an 
active local business community that 
features large retail outlets and small 
specialty shops and light industry. 

The copy editing candidate will join our 
three-person universal desk. This person 
should be able to spot grammatical 
errors, have a flair for modular layout 
and have the ability to produce pages at 
a fast pace. Sun and Macintosh experi- 
ence helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, managing editor 
or Kevin Polzin, news editor. 





CITY EDITOR 

Central California Merced Sun-Star, a 
25,000 six-day daily needs a city 
editor. Good step up for an assistant 
city editor or an experienced staffer 
who’s ready to do it all. Send the best 
thing you’ve ever done and three ideas 
to Personnel Manager, Lesher News- 
papers, Inc., PO Box 739, Merced, CA 
95341. 


EOE 
CITY EDITOR 





The Newport Daily News seeks a city 
editor to lead a talented staff of 9 repor- 
ters in covering one of the most exciting 
communities in the country. We will 
hire a person whose writing sets an 
example for others to follow and who 
has newsroom leadership experience. 
We want to be the best small daily in 
New England. Tell us how you can help 
us meet that goal. Write David B. Offer, 
Editor, The Newport Daily News, 101 
Malbone Road, Newport, RI 02840. 
No phone calls please. 





COPY EDITOR - with experience in page 
layout, with good news judgment in all 
sections of the newspaper, including 
page 1. Must possess speed and accu- 
racy in editing and headline writing, as 
well as layout. Send cover letter, 
resume and tearsheets to Jim Willis, 
Managing Editor, Birmingham Post- 
Herald, PO Box 2553, Birmingham, AL 
35202. 


COPY EDITORS/ASSISTANT EDITORS 
The Lansing State Journal is seeking 
experienced copy editors and assistant 
editors to add creative spark to a solid 
and experienced copy desk team. We're 
looking for creative, aggressive editors 
who want to work hard and move up 
quickly at an award-winning newspaper 
in a vibrant and growing university and 
state capital community. Design skills a 
must and high standards on word edit- 
cted. Technical savvy desire- 
able. Top pay, great opportunity for 
advancement with a Gannett newspap- 
er. Send resume and clips to Tom Calli- 
nan, Editor, Lansing State Journal, 120 
East Lenawee, Lansing, MI 48919. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITOR: Are you a quick, crea- 
tive, versatile editor with a flare for tight 
editing and an eye for page design? 
Make an impact in one of America’s 
most exciting cities. Apply to Managing 
Editor Sandra Thompson, Las Vegas 
Sun, 121 South Martin L. King Bivd., 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89106. 


COPY EDITOR 

Iinois daily has opening on copy desk 
for copy editor. If you’re a good gram- 
marian, can spell and know AP style, if 
you can catch mistakes and improve 
what others write, we want to talk to 
you. Paginated newsroom, nice 
community, salary commensurate with 
ability. Resumes to Editor, Daily News, 
PO Box 370, Effingham, IL 62401. 


COPY EDITOR 








Looking for a copy editor who wants to 
spend more time on the Mac, creating 
graphics and design clements. This is a 
new position created to enhance our 
color graphics presentation. Skills 
should include editing, page design, 
headline writing. Send resume and 
clips to J.K. Murphy, The Republic, 
333 Second St., Columbus, IN 47201. 





COPY EDITOR 


The Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel is 
looking for a creative, energetic copy 
editor for its universal Features Desk. 
Applicants should have a minimum of 
two years’ experience as a copy editor 
doing a mixture of editing, headline 
writing and layout. Applicants must 
have some background in features and 
entertainment material and experience 
working under daily deadline pressure. 
Please send resumes and layout/ 
editing/headline samples to Heather 
Lajewski, News/Sun Sentinel, 101 N. 


New River Drive, Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33302. 





Copy Editor - One full time and one part 
time position open on daily Greenwich 
newspaper - Times Mirror subsidiary. 
Candidates must have excellent 
language skills. Editing and layout 
experience desired. Qualified candi- 
dates should send resume to J. Ruddy, 
Greenwich Time, 75 Tresser Blvd., 
Stamford, CT 06904. (Please indicate 
whether interested in part or full time 
position.) 


EDITORIAL WRITER ; 
We need an aggressive journalist who is 
willing to apply extensive reporting to 
local issues and in-depth projects. Clips 
and resume to: John Fried, Editorial 
Pages Editor, Press-Telegram, 604 
Pine Ave., Long Beach, CA 90844. 








EDITOR/REPORTER: : 
Fast-growing weekly newspapers in 
Queens, New York, seek self-starter to 
edit and report local news. Excellent 
opportunity: community reporting in big 
city atmosphere. Experience with 
Macintosh preferred. Call Steven Blank 
at (718) 229-0300. 





EDITOR ; 
Rapidly expanding mid-west communi- 
ty weekly chain is seeking an editor with 
a strong background in community jour- 
nalism. Must be an exceptional leader 
and manager for a talented staff and be 
able to meet the needs of a rising circu- 
lation area. Excellent salary and 
geographic area with enviable quality of 
life. Please respond to Box 4711, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EOE 





Editor for lifestyle section. 5-day a week 
newspaper in Zone 8. Need a go-get-em 
own iniative shirt-sleeve editor. 
$17,000 a year starting pay. Box 4705, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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EDITOR/REPORTER 

Ready to move up from straight report- 
ing? Small but growing Washington, DC 
metro area daily looking for experienced 
newsroom pro. Must have at least 5 
years professional experience. Send 
resume and clips to Diane Hartson, 
Managing Editor, Journal Messenger, 
PO Drawer 431, Manassas, VA 22110 
or call (703) 368-3101. 





EDITORIAL POSITIONS 


Woodshop News has two job openings 
for qualified journalists: 


Senior Editor: Help plan, assign and 
edit news and feature articles from free- 
lance writers, columnists and in-house 
staff writers. Some writing required. 
Qualified applicants should have at 
least 4-5 years of professional 
reporting/editing experience and a 
working knowledge of the tools and 
techniques of woodworking. Some 
supervisory experience preferred. 
Macintosh page layout experience 
helpful. 


Staff Writer: Cover furniture making, 
including professional and amateur 
small-shops, production shops, limited- 
production, art furniture, and the trends 
in government and industry that affect 
furniture companies. Applicants should 
have at least three years of professional 
news reporting and feature writing 
experience, and be able to shoot high- 
quality 35mm photos. Some travel 
required. Business reporting experience 
and a knowledge of woodworking 
helpful. 


Competitive pay and benefits go with 
both of these exciting job opportunities 
at our headquarters office on the south- 
ern Connecticut shoreline. To apply, 
send best clips and a resume to: lan e 
Bowen, Editor, Woodshop News, 35 
Pratt St., Essex, CT 06426. 





EDITORIAL WRITER 
Like to get your teeth into community 
issues? New position requires innova- 
tive individual to determine what's real- 
ly of concern to multi-faceted commun- 
ity and who can shape those concerns 
into hard-hitting, imaginative and 
thought provoking editorials. Thorough- 
ness, meticulous approach to language, 
ability to take a different road, familiari- 
ty with Baby Boomers, some newspaper 
experience a must. Resume and clips to 
C. Randall Murray, The News, PO Box 
580, Boca Raton, FL 33429. 





Editor - Reporter 


The Valdez Vanguard is looking for an 
experienced reporter to become our 
editor. Strong writing, layout, and copy 
editing skills essential. Send cover 
letter, resume and writing samples to 
Lynn Wolf, Valdez Vanguard, Box 157, 
Valdez, AK 99686. 





FASHION COVERAGE 


The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel 
is looking for someone to cover fashion 
with depth and flair. Send resume, 10 
writing samples and statement of philo- 
sophy to: Robin Doussard, Features 
Editor, Fort Lauderdale News/Sun- 
Sentinel, 101 North New River Drive, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301-2293. 





FEATURES EDITOR. Midwestern daily; 
circulation 24,000, seeking 
community-minded writer-manager to 
supervise three-person features opera- 
tion. VDT, layout photography and 
people skills important. Send cover 
letter, and resume to John Harmon, 
Editor, The Republic, 333 2nd Street, 
Columbus, IN 47201. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 

3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 

4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





FOOD EDITOR 


The Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel is 
looking for a Food Editor to write for and 
produce its weekly Food section. Candi- 
dates should send 10 writing samples, 
10 sections (if you currently oversee a 
section), and statement of philosphy for 
Food sections. Send material to: Robin 
Doussard, Features Editor, 101 N. New 
River Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 
for award-winning broadsheet weekly in 
resort area on ocean 70 miles from New 
York City. Clear, concise, lively, accu- 
rate writing a must as are camera and 
car. Experience preferred. Send resume 
to Editor, The Hampton Chronicle- 
News, PO Box 1071, Westhampton 
Beach, NY 11978. 








GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 
sought for award-winning 40,000 plus 
AM daily in central Washington. Send 
resume and clips to Kay Gause, Person- 
nel Director, Yakima Herald-Republic, 
PO Box 9668, Yakima, WA 98909. 
EOE. 





HEALTH WRITERS NEEDED 


Health care newspaper, targeting non- 
cas health professionals, based in 

ew Jersey seeks New York City free- 
lance writers. Send resume or inquiry 
letters to Paul Clolery, Health Career 
News, 301 Gibraltar Drive, Morris 
Plains, NJ 07950. 


LIFESTYLES EDITOR 

Person with supervisory experience to 
direct staff and oversee planning of 
lifestyle section that contains in-depth 
projects, features, trends, food, fash- 
ion, and all community doings from 
social issues to society events. Send 
resume to Executive Editor, Burle 
Pettit, Avalanche Journal, PO Box 491, 
Lubbock, TX 79408. 








LAYOUT/COPY EDITORS 

The North Jersey Herald & News, an 
aggressive 80,000 AM daily 10 miles 
from NYC, has immediate openings for 
2 layout/copy editors. Experience 
preferred, but will consider giving 
chance to talented college editors. Must 
be able to work nights and/or weekends. 
Send cover letter, resume and layout 
samples to Scott West, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The North Jersey 
Herald & News, 988 Main Ave., Passa- 
ic, NJ 07055. 


LIFESTYLES EDITOR - 16,000, 7-day 
daily on Lake Michigan needs demand- 
ing editor who can write, direct a small 
staff, and design bright, attractive 
layouts. Resume and work samples to 
Bob Schumacher, The News-Dispatch, 
121 West Michigan Blvd., Michigan 
City, IN 46360. 


MANAGING EDITOR 

Top manager to direct daily news opera- 
tion. Our managing editor will have 
excellent news judgment, experience at 
various editing positions and good 
people skills. We’re a 38,000 suburban 
Philadelphia, AM daily and Sunday. 
Tell me why you think you're the person 
to direct our prize winning news team. 
Include references. James D. Sneddon, 
Editor, Daily Local News, West Chester, 
PA 19382. 


MANAGING EDITOR: 
CHRISTIANITY & CRISIS, distin- 
guished 50-year old ecumenical jour- 
nal, seeks person with skills, experi- 
ence, energy. Ability to edit, write, 
manage, think ethically prime. Send 
letter, resume, salary requests, writing 
samples to C&C, 537 W. 121st., NY, 
NY 10027. 


Reporter: Los Angeles beach area week- 
ly seeks aggressive reporter. Two years 
experience preferred. Officé is two 
blocks from sand. Call Jane, (213) 
372-4611. 














MANAGING EDITOR - High quality 
small daily seeks a hard working manag- 
ing editor that can make it even better. 
Community journalism with freedom to 
excell. Es) arse preey: x: to Omar 
Forberg, The Devils Lake Daily Journal, 
Devils Lake, ND 58301. (701) 
662-2127. 





NEWS EDITOR - small, aggressive PM 
daily/Sunday in booming central Florida 
seeks experienced newsroom supervisor 
with flair for page design and passion 
for local news. Cover letter, resume and 
layout samples to Ronald W. Hosie, 
Executive Editor, Sanford Herald, 300 
North French Ave., Sanford, FL 32771. 





NEWS REPORTERS 
Aggressive, award-winning 80,000 AM 
daily in northern New Jersey looking for 
bright, gutsy writers who want to do it 

- all. Fast-paced news area 10 miles from 
NYC. Some daily experience preferred, 
but will talk to eager rookies who have 
genuine desire and determination to 
learn. Send your best clips, resume and 
cover letter to lan Shearn, City Editor, 
The North Jersey Herald & News, 988 
Main Ave., Passaic NJ 07055. 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


We are looking for someone with at least 
two years experience. This person needs 
‘to be good with spot news and features 
in both black and white and color. 
Needs to be a self-starter with good 
news sense and the ability to meet 
deadlines and work with people. The 
successful candidate will be creative, 
enthusiastic and willing to sample life 
in the heart of Alaska. We have a photo 
staff of three. Please send resume, list 
of references and samples of your work 
to: Assistant Managing Editor, Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner, PO Box 
70710, Fairbanks, AK 99707-0710. 












































ORDER YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 


TO EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Use the convenient bind-in card in or write: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 9, 1990 


PAGE DESIGNER - Our 10 member 
desk designs news and feature section 
fronts and inside pages for a 220,000 
metropolitan daily in the Mid-South. We 
require at least 3 years experience 
designing color and b&w pages, creativ- 
ity on news and feature assignments 
and efficiency on deadlite. Macintosh 
skills strongly recommended. Reply 
with letter and resume to Box 4699, 
Editor & Publisher. 


POLITICS/GOVERNMENT EDITOR 





The San Diego Tribune seeks an exper- 
ienced, aggressive journalist to direct 
political and government coverage. 
Applicants for this assistant city editor 
position must demonstrate ability to 
direct coverage of breaking news, anal- 
yze trends, identify issues and under- 
stand and motivate people. Strong 
consideration will be given to applicants 
who have written or now write about 
— or politics. 

his is an opportunity to join a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning staff in one of America’s 
most dynamic cities. Help prove that an 
afternoon paper can outdo the morning 
competition in this exciting border 
region of more than 4 million people. 
Tell us why The Tribune is the place for 
you. Send a letter, resume and clips to 
Steve Prosinski, Assistant Managing 
Editor, San Diego Tribune, PO Box 191, 
San Diego, CA 92112. Call (619) 
293-1303 for details. 


REPORTER 

Challenge your skills in a general 
assignment position covering everything 
from Sunday features to inside- 
gp stories for a seven-day 

5,000 daily in a comfortable small 
town. Send resume, clips to Steve Gray, 
Editor, Monroe Evening News, PO Box 
1176, Monroe, Mi 48161. 








SPORTS COPY EDITOR: Copy editor 
with flare for crisp, clean page design 
needed for Sports Department. Contact 
Managing Editor Sandra Thompson, Las 
Vegas Sun, 121 South Martin L. King 
Bivd., Las Vegas, NV 89106. 


SPORTS EDITOR 

We're a 38,000 AM daily and Sunday 
covering the pros, colleges and schools. 
Our sports editor will be a strong orga- 
nizer who has editing and layout experi- 
ence and excellent people skills. Tell 
me what you can provide our readers as 
sports editor. Include references, 
samples. James D. Sneddon, editor, 
Daily Local News, West Chester, PA 
19382. 











SPORTS EDITOR for award-winning 
7,000 circulation broadsheet weekly in 
resort area on the ocean beach 70 miles 
east of New York City. Top writing and 
photo skills, layout and headline writing 
ability and car are musts. Experienced 
preferred. Send resumes to The Hamp- 
ton Chronicle-News, PO Box 1071, 
Westhampton Beach, NY 11978. 
Attention: Editor. 


STAFF WRITERS 





Pioneer Press has full-time writing posi- 
tions available covering community 
news and general issues; also some 
feature writing. BA Journalism plus two 
years newspaper writing experience. 
Interested applicant please send 
resume and recent writing samples to: 
Pioneer Press 
Human Resources Department 
1232 Central Avenue 
Wilmette, IL 60091 
EOE/M/F 





Tranquil pleasures last the 
longest. We are not fitted to 
bear long the burdens of 
great joy. 
Christian Bovee 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 





STAFF WRITER : 

Merced Sun-Star, a 25,000 California 
six-day daily needs an energetic repor- 
ter who knows how to get real people 
into a newspaper. Send resume, clips 
and cover letter to Personnel Manager, 
Lesher Newspapers, Inc., PO Box 739, 
Merced, CA rae 





The Dodge City Daily Globe, a 9,400 
circulation six-day daily, is taking appli- 
cations for a sports editor. We are look- 
ing for an energetic self-motivator to 
work with part-time sports personnel to 
cover all sports in our area. Contact 
Managing Editor Patrick Slattery, 
Dodge City Daily Globe, PO Box 820, 
Dodge City, KS 67801. 


The Marin Independent Journal, an 
award-winning Gannett newspaper in 
the San Francisco Bay area, wants a 
daily, local columnist. We need some- 
one who can write with passion and 
humor, be provocative and poignant. 
We have a spot on our local news 
section for that person. Daily column 
writing experience is not a requirement, 
but preferred; accomplished news 
reporting and writing skills are mandat- 
ory. Send cover letter, resume, clips 
and salary requirements to Jay Silver- 
berg, managing editor, Marin Indepen- 
dent Journal, PO Box 151790, San 
Rafael, Ca 94915-1790. 


The Morning News Tribune, a fast- 
growing McClatchy daily located in the 
heart of the Boeing boom, is looking for 
a reporter to cover the aerospace indus- 
try. The job will place this reporter in a 
highly competitive, high profile beat. 
Those with a nose for news and the 
initiative to spot and analyze the trends 
are invited to contact: Graham Fysh, 
Business Editor, The Morning News 
Tribune, PO Box 11000, Tacoma, WA 
98411. 


UNUSUAL COMBINATION 
We're seeking a tireless reporter who 
writes very well. Send resume, samples 
of writing to Stephen Bennett, M.E., 
The Post-Star, PO Box 2157, Glens 
Falis, NY 12801. 


WRITER/ANALYST 














Ackerman & Palumbo, the country’s 
premier terrorism and political-stability 
risk-analysis service, seeks a seasoned 
professional to join its writing staff. 
Applicants should have broad know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, preferably 
experience as a foreign correspondent. 
Writing and analytical skills and jour- 
neyman experience are a must, Latin 
American experience (and Spanish) a 
major plus. Our clients are top U.S. 
multinationals demanding a sophisti- 
cated, hard-nosed view of the world, so 
novices need not apply. The right candi- 
date can start at $50K in salary and 
benefits. Send resume and writing 
samples to: Ackerman & Palumbo, 
1666 Kennedy Causeway, Suite 700, 
Miami Beach, FL 33141. No telephone 
calls. 





Zone 5 daily looking for energetic, crea- 
tive leaders to help launch a Sunday 
publication in mid-summer. Applicants 
are being sought for news editor, sports 
editor, lifestyle editor, features reporter 
and sports writers. We are looking for 
people with experience who are 
committed to excellence and have the 
determination to make the Sunday 
product a success. Please send a 
resume, examples of work and — 
requirements to Box 4709, Editor 
Publisher. 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 
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AWARD-WINNING trade magazine, 
serving the fresh fruit, vegetable and 
floral industries, is looking for an exper- 
ienced business writer/reporter to work 
from own home. Publication focuses on 
the buying end of the floral market: 
Supermarkets, Restaurants, Hotels, 
Institutions, Wholesalers, Brokers and 
Exporters. Writer will be paid on a free- 
lance basis, but we are looking for 
someone willing to contribute regularly. 
Candidate must be available to work 
during the day, and experience writing 
for business-oriented trade publications 
is preferred. Candidate will also be 
responsible for soliciting photos and 
graphics. Ability to transmit copy via a 
modem is a plus. Any location is OK, 
but helpful if willing to travel regionally. 
Good opportunity for growth with a 
rapidly expanding organization. Send 
resume and samples of work to: Ken 
Whitacre, Multipress International Inc., 
301 Yamato Road, Suite 4110, Boca 
Raton, FL 33431. 


Daily newswire covering plastics indus- 
try needs freelancers. Prefer reporters 
working full-time in consumer press 
who want to supplement their income. 
Need 3 years experience. Resume/ 
clips: Editor, PLASPEC, 633 Third 
Ave., NYC, NY 10017. 


EARN $500 
REPORTERS/EDITORS can earn $500 
for each article of 750-900 words 
published by FineLine, the Newsletter 
on Journalism Ethics. If you’ve faced a 
difficult ethical dilemma in your career, 
send it to FineLine. 

For information, 1-800-736-0897. 


STUCK AT HOME? 











Watch TV and make money. Great 
opportunity for housebound newshound 
who can monitor TV/radio shows and 
local papers on a daily basis and come 
up with story ideas for a national publi- 
cation. Ideal for experienced reporter/ 
editor with a nose for good stories. We 
pay top fees. Write: Box SC 4710, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LIBRARY 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR 








The Dayton Daily News needs an exper- 
ienced librarian to develop a partner- 
ship with the newsroom and take us to 
the forefront of information storage and 
retrieva!. Candidates should have strong 
management skills. They should know 
how to integrate Vu/Text and other elec- 
tronic databases into daily and !ong- 
range newsroom demands. Candidates 
should be able to teach retrieval skills 
and develop research specialists. We're 
an Equal Opportunity Employer. Send 
resume and references to Steve Sidlo, 
ME, Dayton Daily News, 37 S. Ludlow 
St., Dayton, OH 45402. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT PRESS MANAGER 
Position requires a minimum of 10 
years recent Metroliner or equilavent 
offset press operation experience, 
including three years at supervisory 
level. Technical training is required. 
Will involve night and some weekend 
shifts. Please send resume to the 
Birmingham News, Personnel Dept., 
PO Box 2553, Birmingham, AL 35202. 


LEAD PRESSMAN 
Web offset tabloids, haif-tabs with glue. 
Must do set-up, maintenance, quality 
control. New presses. Zone 2. Box 
4674, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Web offset tabloids, half-tabs. Deal 
with many small publishers. Schedul- 
ing, customer service, plant and vehicle 
maintenance. New presses. Zone 2. 
Box 4673. Editor & Publisher. 

















Classified 


... where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week... 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Established and expanding Zone 2 
publishing company is seeking exper- 
ienced take-charge production manager 
for new weekly employment newspaper. 
The production manager will have 
complete responsibility for design, 
layout, proofing, typesetting, composi- 
tion and printing. We are looking for a 
team-oriented individual with: = 
* Minimum 3-5 years of diversified 
production experience on a weekly 
or daily newspaper with a history of 
increasing responsibility. ; 

* Thorough understanding of the print- 
ing process. . 

* Proven record of meeting deadlines. 

* Experience with computerized 
systems. 

* Experience doing layouts and 
pagination. ¢ 

* Strong oral and written communica- 
tion skills. 

* Excellent organizational/time 
management skills. d 

We offer an excellent compensation and 

benefits package with an outstanding 

opportunity for growth. Please send 

resumes as soon as possible to Box 

4697, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER - 17,500 
circulation Northern California indepen- 
dent six-day publication seeking person 
to oversee production. Must have strong 
background with Goss communities, 
camera room, plate making, compos- 
ing, computer software and hardware, 
purchasing and hazardous material 
handling. Contact Jim, Fred or Walt at 
the Lodi News-Sentinel, PO Box 1360, 
Lodi, CA 95241; tel. (209) 369-2761. 


PRE-PRESS MANAGER 

Fast growing California daily seeking a 
dynamic leader. Individual must 
possess good personnel management 
skills as well as knowledge of all facets 
of pre-press work. Color expertise and 
press knowledge a strong plus. Mail 
resume to Production Director, Daily 
News/LA, 21221 Oxnard St., Woodland 
Hills, CA 91367. 


PRESS MANAGER 

29 unit Goss Urbanite pressroom needs 
proven take charge manager to super- 
vise 25 press operators on two shifts. 
Main responsibilities will be for all 
preventative maintenance and emergen- 
cy repairs on three presses. Must be 
capable of solving the problems of even 
the best press operators. USA Today 
experience a huge plus. Send resume 
and salary history to Cyle Dantzler, 
Production Manager, Dailas/Fort Worth 
Suburban Newspapers, 1000 Avenue H 
East, Arlington, TX 76011. 














PRESS/MAILROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 
Zone 2 daily seeks an experienced 
pressroom manager to supervise an 
urbanite press-mailroom facility. If you 
are a cost conscious proven leader that 
has a passion for quality and knows how 
to work with people to produce top- 
notch commercial printing, we want to 
talk to you. Good salary, benefits and 
opportunity. Send resume includin 
salary history to: Box 4670, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SALES 





Regional Sales 
Manager 

Asian Region 
Our client in Northern California seeks a 
proven professional with solid sales 
skills to manage sales of sophisticated 
communications oriented products for a 
large Asian region. 


You will oversee Asian territories and 
accounts; establish objectives and 
develop action plans to attain objec- 
tives; forecast sales volume; oversee 
and ensure maintenance of sales 
reports and records; as well as train and 
motivate representatives and agents. 
Bachelors degree in engineering or 
related field, or equivalent combination 
of education and experience, -and six 
years of experience in a field sales posi- 
tion with sustained high performance in 
a relevant product area. Some interna- 
tional sales experience desired. 


Our client offers a competitive salary 
and excellent company-paid benefits. 
Please send resume and salary history 
to: Human Resources Advertising, 
Dept. 001E, PO Box 477, Mountain 
View, CA 94042. Our client is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Female journalist wants hands-on train- 
ing position in corporate management 
as assistant to publisher or general 
manager, or similar capacity. Needs 
budgeting experience. Daring, innova- 
tive, always looking for new ways to 
reach readers. Box 4715, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Need revenue? You need nationally 
known publisher Bo Smith. Quadrupled 
ad sales as GM Publishers’ Auxiliary. A 


‘top revenue-getter Worrell, NY Times. 


Profit, turnaround specialist. Well- 
rounded. Relocate. Also interested in 
buying paper. (703) 430-3592. Box 
2743, Reston, VA 22090. 





CIRCULATION 


Country Circulation Job Wanted. Will 
travel. Will relocate. District manager 
experience with Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma daily newspapers. Gene 
Springer (701) 572-3119. 


Successful Sales/Promotion 
Professional, Gannett trained. Past 
three years operating own marketing 
company. Seeks progressive corporate 
culture to excel. Call (407) 336-0629. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning sportswriter who's 
covered the Final Four, Indy 500, 
Hambletonian and major-college 
basketball and football beats seeks a 
full-time position on New York - New 
Jersey - Connecticut - area sports 
department. When the new editors at 
my former paper took over, the babies 
were thrown out with the bath water, 
but 11 years experience and quality 
doesn't lie. Call Ron at (914) 
344-3526. 


EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
Experienced editorial writ-r/editor with 
top news credentials seeks job putting 
out politically compatible editorial 
page. I’m a Classical liberal and believe 
in maximum personal choice, minimum 
government, economic growth, stable 
social order, free trade, strong U.S. 
world presence. A clear writer (and 
thinker) and production oriented. Good 
education, economics training, busi- 
ness experience. Now well employed 
(on the East Coast) but ready for right 
move. Let’s talk. Box 4714, Editor & 
Publisher. 




















Editorial writer/columnist seeks full- 
time position on paper involved with its 
readers. Some cali me conservative; 
some call me liberal; most find me 
worth reading. Require Zone 2, prefer- 
ably eastern PA. This award-winner 
won't disappoint you, Box 4716, Editor 
& Publisher. 








EP 


FAX@ 212 929 1259. 





REMINDER: 
Deadline for line ads, 
extensions and cancellations: 
Tuesday, 12 noon (EST) 


for the current week’s issue. 
When you need Classified, 


we're here -- every week! 
Editor & Publisher wv 


11 West 19th Street + New York. NY 10011-21275 4380 ANPA Bureau 


Ihe 
Audit 
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SPORTS WRITER/EDITOR - 


Five years daily experience, including 
Division | college coverage, loves to 
bring out the personality of a team/ 
athlete, creative, insightful, hungry. 
Box 4707, Editor & Publisher. 





Sharp business reporter seeks position 
with medium-sized or major-metro 
daily. One-year business writer intern- 
ship with 300,000 circulation daily, 
two years’ medium-sized business 
writer experience in South Florida. 
Prefer Florida or Southern California but 
will gladly relocate anywhere for the 
right job. Prefer newspaper that stres- 
ses good writing. Excellent Sunday - 
business trend story teller. References 
and clips available. Write Box 4701, 
Editor & Publisher. !’ll call you. 





SPORTS -- 15-year pro beat writer/ 
columnist from major market seeks new 
challenge. If you have a prime position 
requiring a versatile, insightful profes- 
sional call (609) 983-3890. e& 


Talented, indefatigable features/ 
entertainment reporter with strong 
newspaper/magazine experience cover- 
ing the arts seeks writing position at 
New York area magazine, newspaper, 
wire service or bureau. Call (212) 
677-7421. 


Travel Writer. PR and daily news experi- 
ence. Well traveled, hard working, 
writer and photographer. 
John Grant 
PO Box 339001, #513 
San Francisco, CA 94133 


FREELANCE 


ST 
COPYWRITER. Circulation/ad sales 
soar! Satisfaction guaranteed. Afford- 
able. 301/942-4479. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Still photographer with 7 years of exper- 
ience at a weekly seeks a staff position 
on a larger paper or magazine. Zone is 
unimportant. Box 4678, Editor & 
Publisher. 




















PRODUCTION/TECH 
OPERATIONS/PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR 
Excellent all around newspaper know- 
ledge with top skills in people manage- 
ment, team working and technical 
areas. |’m looking for an opportunity to 


contribute my skills not just a job. Box 
4720, Editor & Publisher. 


Web Offset plant manager 19 years 
experience in all phases of plant opera- 
tions. Box 4698, Editor & Publisher. 








PRESS FOREMAN 
Experience in all phases of offset news- 
paper production. (Goss Single/Doubl!e 
Width presses). Places strong emphasis 
on preventative press maintenance, 
improve reproduction print quality, 
newsprint waste reduction, and highly 
cost conscious. Box 4712, Editor 
Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By John Polich 


A few years ago a story — perhaps 
apocryphal — circulated about the 
editor of a major Western daily news- 
paper whose planning was done for 
him; he reported to a publisher who 
each year set the newsroom budget 
and told the editor to spend all of it he 
wanted but to keep any that was left 
as his annual bonus. 

In the new competitive environ- 
ment of the 1990s, that tension 
between professional excellence or 
public service on the one hand, and 
the economic prospects of the news- 
paper or its individual executives on 
the other, is a commonplace of life 
as a newspaper manager. 





The tension between journalism and economics 


So a management perspective for 
newspaper executives might regard 
the business as having two quite dif- 
ferent products, each made of differ- 
ent raw materials, each sold to a dif- 
ferent market. 

The first product is the information 
content of the printed newspaper, 
assembled from the news and adver- 
tising of the day and sold to the 
reader. 

The second product is the reader, 
attracted by the newspaper’s infor- 
mation, harvested, and sold to the 
advertiser. 


This perspective may seem unre- 
markable but, in the daily press of 
business, it is easy for a manager to 





dilemma. 


The fact is, newspapers as we know them need 
readers and advertisers, as well as news. For the 
manager with insight this is an opportunity, not a 





This is because the profitability of 
the newspaper determines both how 
much it can invest in news gathering 
and the production and delivery tech- 
nologies that support it, and how 
much it pays its executives. 

Likewise, the profitability of the 
newspaper is itself largely determined 
by how its managers invest those 
profits, whether it is done by depart- 
ment heads as part of the annual 
budgeting process or carried out by 
middle managers in their selection of 
which clients to take to lunch where. 

To manage effectively — and to 
advance a managerial career — an 
executive needs a perspective that 
accommodates this tension between 
journalism and economics. 

To make this point, we sometimes 
describe media extremes — the cru- 
sading weekly newspaper that wins 
awards but loses advertisers, or the 
prosperous daily alone in its market 
that takes the opposite tack. 

The fact is, newspapers as we know 
them need readers and advertisers, as 
well as news. For the manager with 
insight this is an opportunity, not a 
dilemma. 





(Polich is president of MOR/New 
York, the management consulting and 
research company. This article is 
adapted from Newspaper Leadership 
published by Prentice Hall.) 








forget that there are two products and 
that they are both essential for the 
newspaper to prevail. 

What the reader pays for the infor- 
mation product accounts for very 
roughly one-third of a daily newspa- 
per’s revenue. What the advertiser 
pays for the reader product accounts 
for the balance. Even a diily newspa- 
per making 33% before taxes on 
sales — near the ceiling reached by 
only a few — would lose all profit if it 
received no revenue from readers, 
and such a paper with readers but no 
advertisers would fail. 

Of course, readers could be asked 
to pay two or three times what they 
pay today for a newspaper, or adver- 
tisers could be asked to pay half again 
as much as they now do. However, 
the 1-to-2 ratio of reader to advertiser 
support of the newspaper results not 
just from history but from the com- 
petitive marketplace. Abrupt changes 
seem unlikely. Newspapers will con- 
tinued to need readers and advertis- 
ers. 

So a manager in one department of 
the newspaper has a stake in the suc- 
cess of colleagues in every other 
department. 

Adopting a management perspec- 
tive does not require abandoning pro- 
fessional standards or personal 
tenets. An editor who uses the word 
“product” to describe the newspaper 





in a conversation with a circulation 
manager is not conceding the news- 
room to the marketers. An advertis- 
ing sales executive who asks the news 
and circulation departments where 
they would prefer to zone the paper is 
not slighting advertisers. 

Indeed, managers, new or experi- 
enced, who understand the dynamics 
of the newspaper are much better 
equipped to communicate their per- 
sonal or professional viewpoint to 
counterparts throughout the com- 
pany and to advance the fortunes of 
the newspaper and themselves. 


Mass. papers fight 
for local libraries 


Newspapers and broadcasters in 
central Massachusetts have joined 
together to help area libraries facing 
closures and service reductions as a 
result of state budget cuts. 

The Save Our Libraries project, 
aimed to raise community awareness 
of the libraries’ plight, involves the 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette, the 
News in Southbridge, 16 weeklies, a 
monthly magazine, eight radio sta- 
tions, a television station and a cable 
operation. 


The Telegram & Gazette has estab- 
lished a 24-hour phone service to tell 
people how they can help city librar- 
ies, facing 40% cuts that could close 
seven branches and eliminate pro- 
grams. The paper has also launched a 
print campaign. 


Oregonian grants 


A total of $60,500 in new college 
scholarships has been awarded to 30 
high school students by the Orego- 
nian Publishing Co. in Portland. 


The scholarships to students from 
Oregon and Vancouver, Wash., have 
been given annually since 1983 
through a $2-million gift from the 
Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation Inc. 


Besides the new grants, an addi- 
tional $326,150 has been allocated in 
renewable scholarships funds to 158 
previous winners. 

The scholarships provide college 
assistance to high-achieving graduat- 
ing seniors who might otherwise be 
unable to continue their education. 
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REPEAT AFTER ME... 


CITYLINE 
CITYLINE 
CITYLINE 
CITYLINE 
CITYLINE 
CITYLINE 
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That’s how many markets from Miami 
to San Francisco have added CITYLINE. 
And the number continues to grow ... 


CITYLINE provides your customers with up-to-the-minute stockquotes, weather reports, sports scores, 
entertainment and local events. Using a touch-tone telephone they can call 24-hours-a-day, free of 
charge, to receive valuable information exclusively from you. It will be your newspaper’s name 





and service everyone will be repeating. 


Get the full story on how CITYLINE will help you enhance your customer service and leadership 
position. Call R. D. (Bud) Calvert, National Director, CITYLINE Network. 


CITYLINE 


A Product of Brite Voice Systems, a leading supplier of interactive 
voice systems--and Founder of the National CITYLINE Network. 
CITYLINE® is a Registered Trademark of BRITE VOICE SYSTEMS Inc. 








Coming July 1: 
anevenciearer 
view of Washington 
and the worid 


For in-depth analysis as well as daily news, no one covers Capitol Hill like 
Congressional Quarterly.‘And beginning July 1, no one will bring you CQ’s insight and 
expertise more succinctly than the Scripps Howard News Service. 

At the same time, the Scripps Howard News Service will also introduce its clients 
to the outstanding foreign and domestic coverage of the St. Petersburg Times. 

Every day you'll get a tightly edited sampling of CQ’s unique perspective: features 
from its Weekly Report and Daily Monitor, a “box score” of bill status updates, a weekly 
“heads up” preview, and more. From the Times will come the best of that day’s news, 
commentary, features and sports. 

These new elements are in addition to Scripps Howard's daily package of news 
stories, features, columns and editorials from our 24 papers and bureaus and from seven 
other renowned regional and international newspapers. 

For a clearer understanding of Washington and the world, call Irwin Breslauer at 
(212) 580-8559. Your readers will enjoy the view. 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
IR NEWS SERVICE 















































